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For the Woman's Journal. 
GOD GRANT HIM PEACE. 


{IyMN For Presipent GAKFIELD.] 

BY ANNA FORD PIPER. 

Low lies our noble dead, 

Who for his country bled,— 
God grant him peace. 

With each new morning ray, 

And ‘mid the toil of day, 

Father, to Thee we pray, 
God grant him peace. 


Gone is our guiding hand, 
Gone to the silent land, 

Gone evermore. 
Yet, whiie enthroned on high, 
Christ reigns in majesty, 
Father, to Thee we cry, 

God grant him peace. 


Pure, noble, just, and free, 

Still may our nation be, 
Father, we pray. 

May we, through darkest night, 

Led by Thy beacon light, 

Like him, defend the right. 
God grant him peace. 
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DARWINISM IN POLITICAL CONVENTIONS. 

Every public speaker kuows that it is hard 
enough to be responsible for the things he 
really says, without bearing the added re- 
sponsibility of the things the reporters 
make him say. This makes me very will- 
ing to accept the Boston /erald’s explana- 
tion of the remark attributed to Mr. Samuel 
Hoar at Worcester and already presented in 
these columns. It appears that he never 
meant toapply any such epithet as ‘‘trained 
monkey” to Mrs. Livermore, but only used 
that as an extreme illustration, to show that 
there must be some limit to the selection of 
delegates by constituencies. It is proper to 
give Mr. Hoar all the benefit of this expla- 
nation, nor is it an unreasonable one, - He 
is an impetuous and decidedly brusque 
speaker; one who honestly believes in his 
own case, puts it as strongly as he can, in 
the first place, and thinks of people's sensi- 
bilities afterwards, if at all; but who does 
not insult for the mere pleasure of irritat- 
ing. Hecan hardly be called a reformer, 
as yet, but is made in many respects, like 
all his family, of the stuff of which reform- 
ers are made; and he is perhaps no more 
conservative on what is called the Woman 
Question than was his eminent uncle at his 
age. 

Grant therefore his own construction of 
what he said. In any event I think that 
Woman Suffragists may thank him for it, 
as illustrating one of their strongest posi- 
tions. This 1 will explain presently, but 
must first point out that for his own pur- 
pose this extreme statement defeats itself. 
No doubt something may be said against 
the expediency of the attendance at conven- 
tions of any disfranchised class, as women 
or aliens. Yet even here it may be remem- 
bered that a political convention is not a 
body known to the law; its sole object is to 
get at the general public sentiment in the 
party which it represents. If the Republi- 
can citizens of a town think that their pub- 
lic opinion will be better represented by 
one who is not a citizen of their town, they 
have a right to do it, although he can no 
more vote in their town meeting than if he 
were an alien or a woman. I have myself 
Sat unchallenged in a political convention 





(in Rhode Island) for a town in which I had 
never set foot; and the same thing may be 
done anywhere. It is pretty certain that 
there would have been no objection during 
the war, in a Massachusetts republican con- 
vention, to receiving as a delegate from any 
town a distinguished alien who was a gener- 
al in our volunteer army. And as for wo- 
men, the party that employed Anna Dick- 
inson to ‘‘stump” the rough mining districts 
of Pennsylvania and at an earlier period 
availed itself of the eloquence of Lucy 
Stone in New England, cannot now deny 
the right of the town of Melrose to select a 
woman as its delegate. After Joan of Arc 
has been called in to lead the battle, it seems 
a little absurd to deny hera place at the 
council-board, on the ground of sex. 

Admitting however that this is a question 
fairly open to argument, there is no doubt 
that to use the “‘trained monkey” illustration 
was a step too far, not merely for common 
courtesy, but for common sense. The un- 
written basis of all political organization is 
in the rights of man, and the step from 
man to monkey is so great, even from the 
evolutionary point of view, that it spoils 
the argument. Mr. Darwin himself, who 
is known to think well of monkeys, has 
admitted that the gap between the lowest 
and the highest of human beings—for in- 
stance, between the average Melrose citizen 
and the average Concord citizen, or between 
Mrs. Livermore and Mr. Samuel Hoar—is 
not to be compared to the gap which spreads 
between the lowest human being and the 
highest monkey. Tried by all thestandards 
of modern science, therefore, this figure of 
speech was a step too far. And when we 
remember that the delegate against whom 
it was used isa leader of the Republican 
wing of the temperance party, whose votes 
will be sorely needed next year, if not this, 
—it is evident that it was a great mistake 
to employ a phrase that could even be con- 
strued into an insult. 

But the point where it helps Woman Suf.- 
frage—the point where it plays into our 
hands, is this. We have always maintained 
that in a republican community, whatever 
external courtesies might be shown to wo- 
man, she can never be viewed with real re- 
spect so long as she is disfranchised. That 
she needs the ballot for self respect and for 
self-protection, these are the commonest 
ground of our appeal. If the questionable 
delegate bad in this case been the most ig- 
norant Irishman, naturalized or unnatural- 
ized, we never should have heard of the 
‘trained monkey” illustration. Even the 
youngest politician is old enough to avoid 
using unsavory comparisons in respect to 
those whose votes he may need. Give wo- 
men votes and they too will be treated with 
respect, even if they have not behind them 
the long services, the great ability, and the 
straightforward good-sense of Mrs. Liver- 
more. 7. WR. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN BOSTON HIGH- 
LANDS. 

The ladies of the Highland Woman Suf- 
frage Club held a public meeting Thursday 
evening, September 22, at Highland Hall. 
The efforts of the committee and the pop- 
ularity of the lecturer, Rev. O. P. Gifford, 
of the Warren-avenue Baptist church, gath- 
ered an audience of two hundred people, 
mostly ladies. The subject of the lecture 
was ‘‘The Rights and Duties of Women,” 
aud special prominence was given to the 
latter portion of the subject. Mr. Gifford 
said that no grander or broader problem, 
or one more worthy the intellect, could pre- 
sent itself to the mind of a man, than that 
of the State and of true statesmanship; so 
also a woman would be benefited by its 
study, and would thereby render herself a 
help-meet for man in his efforts to benefit 
the social relations of the community. 

The commonly accepted idea that ‘‘she 
who rocks the cradle rules the world,” Mr. 
Gifford refuted, inasmuch as a son’s ambi- 
tion early shows itself to be like his fath- 
er,—to wear a hat and coat like his father, 
to do as his father did, and that, therefore, 
the influence and example of the father had 
preéminence over those of the mother. This 
difference was owing to the political ine- 
quality of the parents, To the objection 
that political responsibility would cause wo- 
men to neglect their homes, be answered 
that the result of his own careful observa- 
tion during his residence in Boston was 
that the neglected homes were not those of 
the women of thought. The assumption 
that the right of Suffrage was unwomanly 
he treated as having no weight, and as in- 
consistent in the face of the many duties 
and burdens which she had always borne 
without question.” The audience listened 
with great interest throughout, and, we 
hope, with much good to the cause. iL. 





Memorial Services 
—FOk— 
STEPHEN 8. FOSTER, 
ss 
HorticuttuRaL Hai, WORCESTER, SEPT. 23, 1881. 





Memorial services for Stephen 8. Foster 
were held at Horticultural Hall, Worcester, 
on Friday, the 23d ult. The body of the 
hall was filled with the citizens of Worces- 
ter, the friends and neighbors of Mr Fos- 
ter. Besides these, came a little group of 
abolitionists—Samuel May and Mrs. May, 
Wendell Phillips, Elizabeth B. Chace and 
her family, Sarah Nowell, Mrs. Merrill, 
Francis W. Bird, Frank Sanborn, H. B. 
Blackwell, Mrs. Frances Drake, Parker 
Pillsbury, Lucy Stone, Wm. I. Bowditch, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, Robert F. Wallcut, 
and others, A portrait of Mr. Foster, sur- 
rounded by ivy, stood on the platform. Mr, 
May conducted the exercises, which he pre- 
faced by the reading of appropriate selec- 
tions from the Old and New Testament: 

“Hear, O Israel, the statutes and judgments of the 
Lord our God.”’ 

“I am the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of 
the house of bondage.” 

“Thou shalt have none other gods before me.” 

*‘Remember that thou wast a servant in the land of 
Egypt; and that the Lord thy God brought thee out 
thence. . bya stretched out arm.” 

“Thou shalt neither vex a stranger nor oppress 
him. Ye shall not afflict any widow or fatherless 
child. If thou afflict them in any wise, I will surely 
hear their cry.” 

“And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying, 
‘Son of man, s.y unto the house of Israel, Thou art 
the land that is not cleansed . . there is aconspiracy 
of her prophets, . . her priests have violated my law 
and have profaned mine holy things. . . . The people 
of the land have used oppression and exercised 
robbery, and have vexed the poor and the needy; 
yea, they have oppressed the stranger yoonereny, 
And I sought or aman among them, . . that should 
stand in the gap before me, . . but I found none.” 

And again, “the word of the Lord came unto me, 
Son of man, prophesy against the shepherds of Israel 
. . and say, Thus saith the Lord . » Wo beto the 
shepherds of Israe! that do feed themselves! Should 
not the shepherds feed the flocks? ... As I live, 
saith the Lord, surely because my flock becamea 
prey to every beast of the field, because there was no 
shepherd to search for my flock, therefore I am 
against the shepherds. I will require my flock at 
Soe ~ and cause them to cease from feeding 
my flock.” 
ae them that are in bonds, as bound with 
them.”’ 

“If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, 
he is a liar; for he that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, cannot love God whom he hath not 
seen,”’ 


Mr. May then said: 
REMARKS OF REV, SAMUEL MAY. 


In the midst of the prolonged funeral 
service now proceeding, with an extraor- 
dinary unanimity of grief, throughout the 
United States, and in which, too, the na- 
tions of the world have evinced a sympa- 
thy unexampled in history, we, fully shar- 
ing in the national sorrow for our heavy 
loss in the ceath of President Garfield, 
have come together this afternoon to con- 
sider the meaning and lessons of a friend's 
life, which closed but a few days before 
that of our martyred President, and of 
whom I think it not narrow or extravagant 
to say, that, had it not been for bim, and 
for such as he, Abraham Lincoln, and 
Charles Sumner, and Henry Wilson, and 
John P. Hale, and John A. Andrew, and 
James Abram Garfield would not have been 
possible to our country now; would not 
have been, as now they are, enshrined in 
imperishable history, and in the hearts of 
a people whom they did so much to guide 
out of the Egypt of Slavery into larger free- 
dom, purer justice, equality of all men be- 
fore the law; into the land of grand and 
holy promise for the nation that is to be. 
As the sobs and lament of a mourning peo- 
ple come to our ears, as the tolling bell and 
the muffled drum and the funeral emblems 
all about us, remind us of the country’s 
affliction in President Garfield’s death, we 
remember how deeply he, in whose mem 
ory we are now met together, notwithstand- 
ing all his own sufferings and dying state, 
experienced with us all the anxieties, the 
indignation, the fears, the hopes, and the 
aspirations, which, since the fatal second 
of last July, have burdened all hearts 
among us. 

They who cannot look back from fort 
to fifty years—and very few in this audi- 
ence 1 suppose can do that—may scarce 
understand, or be willing. to allow, the 
claim I have made for the early abolition- 
ists, among whom Stephen 8. Foster was 
one of the earliest, and from first to last 
one of the mostmarked. But the evidence 
is on record which shows, beyond all con- 
troversy, that the men and the women 
who, fifty years ago and thenceforward, 
put their all at stake, their lives included, 
to bring slavery first to bay, and then to 
grapple with it ina conflict which they re- 
solved should put an end to it, whatever 
happened to themselves,—shows, I say, 
that they were the Spartan band which 
held the pass, till a sufficient force could 
be rallied and made ready to sweep away 
that monster of crime, cruelty, lust, and 
shame. God never left himself without a 
witness in ourland. Evenin the darkest 
time, there was some voice crying in the 
wilderness. The slave-holder Thomas 
Jefferson himself saw the disgrace and 
peril of slavery, and made some efforts for 
its extirpation, which, considering who and 
what he was, can only be characterized as 
feeble. ope cae Franklin was president 
of an anti-slavery society. Massachusetts 
was, Only with the greatest difficulty, per- 





suaded to consent to the constitution of 
1787. Worcester county and the whole 
interior of this State refused to the very 
last, by great majorities, to consent to it. 
The denomination of Friends would never 
allow a slaveholder in their membership; 
and a few of the smaller and little known 
religious bodies essayed to keep themselves 
clear of it. But all seemed to avail nothing. 
The constitution was adopted. It granted 
to the slave holding States the legal right to 
pursue the African slave-trade until 1808— 
fully twenty years; and that alone was its 
sufficient condemnation; that alone dishon- 
ored and demoralized the whole nation, not 
less than the individual New England trad- 
ers who built ships to transport African 
men and women taken in war to be made 
slave property—where?—in what was called 
‘the land of the free, and the home of the 
brave.” Would we could reverently step 
back and throw a mantle over this shame 
of our fathers! But we cannot! It was 
not done unwittingly. They knew what 
they did. Against the remonstrances of a 
minority of honest men, they made a delib- 
erate bargain with slavery, and defied the 
God of heaven und earth. This and other 
guarantees to slavery—which I must not 
take the time even te name—were the means 
of raising the number of slaves in the United 
States from half a million at the time of 
the constitution’s adoption to fully three 
millions at the time when William Lloyd 
Garrison unfurled the flag of The Liberator, 
with its motto, ‘(Immediate Emancipation 
the Right of the Slave and the Duty of the 
Master.” Until then, gradual emancipation 
was the doctrine, which even slave traders 
found no fault with. 

I shall not attempt even so much as the 
merest outline of the condition of our coun- 
try, at the time when Mr. Garrison uttered 
his memorable words, among the very first 
which the American slave-holding ‘‘repub- 
lic” ever heard which sent terror to their 
hearts, and caused them to see, as in a glass 
however darkly, the deformity and ugliness 
of their own visage. Some idea of that 
state of things you all have, however im- 
perfect it be in the case of the younger part 
of this audience, and this day’s service 
will doubtless make the knowledge of such 
more clear and correct. All I can now say 
is that slavery then stood the undisputed 
master of the land—of its government, from 
the President (no matter who he might be) 
down to the humblest tide-waiter; of its 
legislation,—did not John Davis, of Wor- 
cester, ‘“‘honest John,” say that since he had 
had knowledge of Congress, no measure of 
consequence had been decided there except 
as the slave power of the land decreed and 
allowed?—of its trade;—of its intercourse 
with other nations;—of its army, its navy, 
its treasury;—of its manufactures and me- 
chanic arts; and, worst of all—yes worst, 
most shameful, most terrible of all—of its 
clergy, churches, colleges, and theological 
schools, who, with oy few exceptions, 
vied with each other in framing arguments 
to show that God sanctioned slavery—or 
else, if some latent self-respect forbade quite 
that, settled back into a silence quite as 
guilty, because it had all the force of con- 
sent. 

The darkness could be felt. The very 
stones cried out. It was time that inquisi 
tion for blood should begin. It was full 
time that ‘judgment should begin at the 
house of God”—or what the nation recog- 
nized as such. The young Garrison felt it to 
his heart’s centre; never doubting that the 
churches would spring to the work of deal- 
ing with this wrong, so soon as understood, 
he made his appeal to them. Dr. Beecher 
refused, and Dr. Channing was dumb.* 
Many church magnates defended slavery, 
and denounced Garrison and his friends as 
infidels, and such for a long term of years 
was their wicked and unpardonable sin. 

But among al! who arraigned the Ameri- 
‘can churches for their complicity with slav- 
ery, none stood forth so prominently as 
Stephen 8. Foster. 

I will not trench on the right of other 
speakers to preseut to you here a sketch of 
that most peculiar warfare, waged by that 
most originalman, Quite unworthy of our- 
selves, as well as of our subject, would it 
be to dwell on mere peculiarities of manner, 
voice, orutterance. What is to the supreme 
point lies just here: We are calling up be- 
fore us now a man of absolute truth to his 
conscience and of absolute fearlessness in 
obeying its divtates; a man who recognized 
the law of God as supreme and always 
binding; a man of great intellect, of remark- 
able powers of reasoning, and of the kind- 
est heart; a man who saw in the Southern 
toiling slave his brother, his sister, his 
mother, his father, and remembered them 
‘as bound with them.” In doing this he was 
certainly not gentle, but he was courteous; 
very severe and uncompromising always, 
he never was vindictive; he dealt in truth, 
he did not deal in abuse. His charges have 
never been impugned or answered, in their 
essential points, and never can be. Leading 
men in the American churches have con- 
fessed judgment. Honor and grateful bless- 
ing to Stephen 8. Foster’s memory! 


* ) “ ” 
Leen ee ade est 

Mr. May then said, ‘‘His early and life- 
long associate, Parker Pillsbury, of Con- 
cord, N. H., wili now speak to us.”’ 

REMARKS BY PARKER PILLSBURY. 

Surely, if 1 have any claim to speak 
to this congregation, that has honored 
itself by attending these observances, it 
is in the fact just stated by our friend that I 

[SEE PAGE 316.] 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


SoyouRNER TRuTH may be addressed at 
Battle Creek, Mch. 


Mrs. Saran Burcer STEARNS has been 
elected a member of the school board of 
Duluth, Minn. 


Mrs. W. A. ConneELu, of Clay County, 
Nebraska, is a candidate for county super- 
intendent of schools. 

QvuEEN Vicroria has given an order for 
a bust of Dean Stanley to his niece, Miss 
Grant, who is a clever sculptor. 


Miss Marietta Houty is the author of 
those capital books, ‘‘Josiah Allen’s Wife,” 
‘‘My Opinions and Betsey Bobbit’s,” etc. 


Mrs. Mary E. Irevanp, of Baltimore, 
Md., delivered an address before the Mis- 
sionary Convention, which met in Altoona, 
Pa., last June. 


Mrs. Dr. TatmMace has a Bible class of 
two hundred ladies. She is said to be a 
very bright; intelligent woman, and a very 
fine Bible teacher. 


Miss Wrinstow, editor of ' Our Union, 
read a valuable paper at the recent Sarato- 
ga convention. It was pronounced a gem, 
and was ordered to be printed. 

Miss Pogson has been appointed meteo 
rological reporter to the government of 
Madras, having discharged for several 
years the duties of assistant government as- 
tronomer. 

Mrs. Mary CowpENn CLARK, author of 
the ‘‘Complete Concordance of Shakes- 
peare,” played the part of Mrs. Malaprop 
at some private theatricals in London re- 
cently. She is seventy-two years old. 

Miss Marron IsaBeL Dunpar, daughter 
of D. A. Dunbar, of this city, has been 
presented by the Humane Society of Mas- 
sachusetts with a silver medal for her heroic 
and successful exertions in saving from 
drowning Lilian Hooper, July 31, 1881, at 
the mouth of Kennebunk river. 

Miss Louise Baker, of Nantucket, has 
performed the duties of pastor in the Con- 
gregational church for the past nine months. 
She has attended to all the duties of the 
church and parish very acceptably to the 
people, as is demonstrated by a steadily in- 
creasing congregation. 


Mrs. J. R. Stone was sent by the voters 
of ward 10, in Boston, as one of their reg- 
ular delegates, to the State convention of 
the Greenback Labor party, on the 24th ult. 
By this act these voters recognized that in- 
alienable right belonging to all women, 
which the laws of Massachusetts prohibit 
them from exereising. 

Mrs. Hayes is president of the Method- 
ist Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 
The Northern Christian Advocate celebrated 
her fiftieth birthday by publishing a num- 
ber, all the articles of which but o2e were 
written by women, and of which the super- 
intendence, type-setting, making ready the 
forms, folding and mailing were done by 
women. 

Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL began a course 
of six lectures on domestic science, at Las- 
ell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., on Sept. 
27. Mrs. Campbell’s high standing as an 
author and teacher of domestic science as- 
sures the character of these lectures, which 
are welcomed by those interested in this 
branch of the training of young women, 
and are alike useful to old and young. 

Miss Virerm1a W. Jounson, author of 
“The Neptune Vase,” and other novels pub- 
lished by Herper & Brothers, writes from 
England, in a private letter: ‘‘We have 
given the June magazine toan English lady, 
because of the article on humming-birds, 
with the exquisite illustrations. The lady 
is painting each group on tinted cards, with 
the flowers, and reproduces the subject with 
the delicacy of enamel-work.” 

JEAN INGELOW is said to be even more 
beautiful in her life than in her poetry. 
Her face is well known among the wretched 
poor of London, and three times a week she 
gives a dinner to the sick poor and the dis- 
charged convalescents from hospitals, who 
are either unable to work or have not yet 
found employment. She once said: ‘‘I find 
it one of the great pleasures of writing that 
it gives one more money for such purposes 
than falls to the lot of most women.” 


Miss ANNETTE G. WALTZE, pastor of the 
Universalist society, at Brownfield, Me., 
was ordained Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 
14. Rev. Zenas Thompson gave the charge, 
and Rev. J. H. Little gave the right hand 
of fellowship. The church was beautifal- 
ly decorated. The work of Miss Waltze, 
while she has been with this parish, with 
her ready ability as a writer and speaker, 
is said to hold out a promise of future 
usefulness and success. 
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POETRY, 


For the Woman's Journal. 
MY LILY. 


BY FLORA BEST HARRIE. 








The sun raineth gold and the roses blush red, 

The lilies late shone like the white moonlit snow; 

e But my Lily is dead. 

The lotus-flower heareth the summer's low tread, 

And leaps with its dawn from the dark of the pool; 
Yet my Lily is dead. 

The snowy crane soars toward the blue overhead, 

And the nightingales sing in the orient wood, 
Though my Lily is dead. 

Hath spring twice or thrice or a hundred times sped, 

Since a chill like the winter struck keen on my soul 
And my Lily was dead? 

Ay, a cycle hath fled since that mystery dread ; 

For the heart counteth years by the tear-drops that 

fall 


O’er its beautifal dead. 


‘Immortal and blessed!"’ a voice surely said; 

Bat “immortal” means fair, and far distant from me; 
Ah! my Lily is dead. 

The sun raineth gold and the roges blush red, 

And again the white flame of the lilies will glow; 

But colder my Lily than white moonlit snow— 
My one Lily dead! 

—Tokio, Japan, Aug. 8, 1881, 


~7o 


For the Woman's Journal. 
SONGS IN THE HOME. 


BY WILLIAM NORRIS BURR. 





No song in my home? Why, surely, 
Each room is filled with song, 
Though the voices that once made music here 
Have been singing now so long 
Beyond, in the home eternal, 
Where the joy of a ransomed throng 
Breaks out in the wonderful music 
Of heaven’s glad new song. 


I sit in the gathering darkness, 
And the music comes to me 

As it came in the old-time twilights, 
With its touch of sympathy, 

With its word of cheer and comfort, 
Its call to do and dare, 

Till my life becomes for the hour 
One fervent, yearning prayer. 


Oh, friend, there 1s sweet home-music 
Which the world may never hear; 
And though I am often lonely, 
And my home seems stripped of cheer, 
There is music for me when I listen, 
Sweet voices here I find, 
For my loved ones, though they are missing, 
Left their sweet songs behind. 
—Denver, Col. 
—_—__——_ «> e —___. 


JOY. 


BY ANNE WHITNEY. 
Gray strength of years! 
Whereon so many a bark is wrecked, 
And even success 
Falls blank and passionless; 
This morn has decked 
Your front with trailing loveliness 
And branching lights, 
Inlets of summer from celestial heights. 


Dimpling with light, beneath the long arcades, 
The shadows smile in sleep: 
And all those forces manifold that keep 
Such infantine, calm play, 
Before the awful hand 
That makes and breaks, 
Sing and are jubilant to-day. 
Sing on, all up and down the shining land! 
My heart your meaning takes. 


As evening’s star on star, 
Through the blue portals of the air 
What countless creatures throng! 
And beautifal they are, 
With morning in their eyes and in their bair, 
And on their lips an antique speech and song. 


One shadow only waits 
Aloof, poised on ascending wing, 
. And lifts no voice; but in her throat 
I ween there is a sweeter note 
Than all theee glorious warblers bring. 
I hear her chant an inward strain: 
‘Thou sett’st me above Time’s annoy; 
I found delight and it was pain; 
Thou gavest pain, and it was joy. 
Token of unaccomplished growth, 
Stern pledge of immortality; 
Through all the earth’s perplexed domain, 
Just God! I would that there should be 
No liying thing that should not suffer Pain.” 
Thus in a ravishment 
Of inward sight, her song wells up, 
A passionate content. 


Scatter the road, 
The beaten highway of the world, my heat, 
With roge and asphodel, 
And all thou draw’st from music's throbbing 
well; 
Behold how rich thou art! 
Thou drinkest of every spring of God; 
Broad heaven but lightly freights thine eye, 
And thy familiar pulse is rife 
With tumult of the river of life, 
That makes the circuit of the youngest sky. 
What thrill that spirits feel, 
Transport of love, or ecstasy 
Of still, creative force, 
That life shall not at last to thee reveal? 


O make no barren haste! 

Thou livest from day to day with God so near, 
And well may’st brook 

Into those phantom eyes to look 

That freeze in these half-lights our atmosphere; 
Seeing that thou art based 

On the immortal Joy, whose spreading bloom 
Hath root of substance so divine 

That the perennial heavens which by it shine, 
And epring’s sure birth, live only to express 
Its strength and everlastingness. 











BETSEY BROOM. 


BY MARIE LE BARON. 

There were nine children in all, born to 
Jeremiah and Nancy Perkins, and from the 
common stock this progeny had inherited 
ancestral traits to a degree that was absurd. 
They had tow heads, flat, putty-like faces, 
out of which blankly gazed the palest of 
blue eves. Their bodies were scraggy, and 





they had an angular, loosely-hung way 
with them, from the eldest boy to the wizen 
bit of a girl-baby, tugging away at its 
mother’s scrawny breast. 

This family existed, as some families do, 
on barely nothing. They were of the chil- 
dren of men over whom Providence seems 
to exercisea peculiar supervision, and who 
live on, apparently satisfied that all things 
are ordained to come very much as they 
came themselves. 

In other words, the Perkinses were a 
shiftless lot. If you found Jeremiah sit- 
ting on a log in the sun, whittling and 
whistling, it would be useless to infer that 
he might be considering the ways and 
means of existence; he was only whittling 
and whistling. 

And his wife Nancy, in her skimpy calico 
gown, continued to boil the pot,—if some 
one remembered to bring in something to 
boil it over,—and laid the pewter spoons, 
and small stock of miscellaneous crockery 
on the broken table, in touching faith that 
the wherewithal for the expected meal was 
naturally on its way. 

Like so many chickens, the Perkins brood 
scratched about the little village where they 
lived, and were as well known as Deacon 
Eli’s intrusive red cow, or the Widow Mi- 
ner’s flock of noisy geese. 

They scattered forth from the old house 
as soon as their eyes were open in the morn- 
ing, to return, from divers directions, when- 
ever inclination or hunger dictated. 

If one or the other of the seven—the two 
youngest being as yet toosmall to forage 
beyond the Perkins door-yard—failed to re- 
turn with provisions for waiting mouths, 
an effort to get food would possibly be 
made by Jeremiah or Nancy, too often, I 
fear, by the way of a neighbor’s cornfield 
or potato-patch—and Providence was again 
implicitly and touchingly looked to for the 
following day. But this effort on the part 
of the parents was of rare occurrence. 

The village took a sort of apathetic inter- 
est in this impecunious family. When the 
tow-heads appeared, now in this quarter of 
the town, and now in that (occasionally 
with a small pail of berries, or a pint of 
currants for sale), they seldom failed to 
carry home a portion of the day’s baking of 
some kind-hearted housewife, or a quantity 
of fresh vegetables, for the seasoning of 
which they were sure to request a modest 
loan of a bit of pork or bacon. 

As for garments, the younger children 
had small need for more than enough to 
cover them. ‘The elder managed to set up a 
sort of ‘‘divine right” to all the cast-off 
frocks and trousers in the place. 

Truly, a most unnecessary family were 
the Perkinses. Nobody pretended to un- 
derstand what they were for, why their ori- 
gin, or what their ultimatum. The fact 
that they were, remained, and the great fear 
was that they would continue. 

But, at length, came a cessation of births, 
and the last weak-eyed, flabby infant re- 
mained the infant. 

The elder boys and girls had begun to 
shift about a bit more than they were wont. 
They would even get as far asa neighbor- 
ing village, now and then, where they did 
odd jobs in a slack way, sure to drift back 
to the old house again if a day of hard work 
came round. 

Now there was an element developing in 
this family, soon to be made visible. As I 
said, the nine children were born, consecu- 
tively, with the palest of eyes, the most 
bleached out of tow-heads, and so, with 
one exception, they remained. 

This exception was Betsey, the third girl. 
When she reached the age of five years, a 
threac of yellow was detected in her not 
altogether straight hair. At seven the 
threads had generously multiplied, and at 


ten the toneless tow of infancy had entirely | 


given place to a mass of bright, sunshiny 
curls, 

With the change of hair, her eyes, also, 
had darkened, and taken on a new and 
deeper expression; and this, with the square 
chin and firm little mouth, at length prom- 
ised to give one character to the monoto- 
nous house of Perkins. 

Compared with the rest, Betsey certainly 
was positive in her ways. When the oth- 
ers indifferently whimpered in chorus, she 
screeched lustily; at which the rest seldom 
failed to stop short in mute admiration of 
such unprecedented power. If they mildly 
differed as to their potatoes or corn-bread, 
she fought over her portion like a young 
animal. 

When she went out to forage, it was au un- 
derstood matter that she never came home 
empty-handed. Indeed, her returns were 
sure to be of an extra quantity and quality. 
For this reason, by degrees, she became, in 
a general way, the family provider, ever 
looked to and waited for, with the simple 
faith of the Perkinses, 

By the time she reached the age of ten, 
all the children, old and young, stood ina 
wholesome awe of her, as they never had 
done of Jeremiah or Nancy. As for the 
parents, they looked on with asort of re- 
signed perplexity, and felt, in a vague way, 
scarcely responsible for so strange a ‘‘duck- 
ling.” 

The neighbors liked the child least of all 
the tribe. Familiarity with their nerveless 
manifestations had become a comfortable, 





accepted state of mind, and this small girl 
suddenly called for reconsideration. 

Not that Betsey made herself especially 
disagreeable, but she developed ‘‘ways” 
such as none of the rest of the Perkinses 
ever had. She slammed gates when she 
raided her neighbors’ domains—the others 
left them open. She asked innumerable 
questions, lingering, in a provoking way, 
with her sharp little elbows on window-sills, 
to watch household operations. 

She was seen sitting on the church steps, 
her bare feet drawn up close under her 
skimpy skirt, listening, all unabashed, to 
the music within, and waiting to see the 
Sunday bonnets, and to feel between her 
black little thumb and finger the fabric of 
dresses as they brushed by her little heathen 
face. 

More than this, to lie with her ear close 
to the door of the school house, seemed to 
her a never-tiring diversion. The drowsy 
murmuring of A, B, C’s within, filled her 
with vague wonderings and curious stir- 
rings, and she shrank, back half awe-struck 
as the older scholars passed her with books 
of mysteries beneath their arms. 

Betsey Perkins’ mind was developing. 
Her perceptions were turning inward upon 
herself and outward also upon her surround- 
ings, and the time had come when her fam- 
ily were to recognize the change. 

*‘Pap,” said she, one morning, as she sat 
in a small heap on the door-sill of their old 
house, her elbows on her knees, and chin in 
her hands; ‘‘why don’t you do something?” 

Jeremiah turned a quid of tobacco under 
his tongue, opened his lustreless eyes wide, 
and stopped whittling. Nancy dropped the 
dish cloth, and set her thin arms akimbo. 
All the children gaped with open-mouthed 
astonishment, 

‘‘Why on earth don’t you do something, 
pap, I say?” repeated the small girl, looking 
around savagely upon the united family. 

‘*What’ll I du?” inquired Jeremiah bland- 
ly, taking up his half-whittled stick again. 

‘Do, pap? Do like other men does. Keep 
store; drive oxen; build things!” responded 
Betsey with eagerness. ‘‘Why don’t you 
know what todo? Other fathers don’t ask 
their children what to do; they does it.”’ 

‘Shut up your sassiness,” drawled Nancy. 
‘An’ git out of here, the whole pack of ye!” 

There was a scuffling retreat of. all the 
children but Betsey. She had more to say, 
and it was her way ‘o say it. 

‘‘Mammy, why don’t you mend that ’ere 
hole in your skirt? Miss Smith don’t go 
‘round with no such rags. An’ why don’t 
we clean up on Saturdays, an’ what do we 
hev to go to other folks for after vittals? 
Aint we big enough, an’ old enough, I'd 
like to know, to get our own?” 

Nancy seized the broom; the child was 
too aggravating. 

“Git out of here!” she cried, whisking 
the implement near the child’s head. 

Betsey sat stock still. 

“Put up the broom, Nance,” advised 
Jeremiah, with his soothing drawl. ‘‘’Taint 
no use wastin’ words argyin’ with Bet. If 
she wants work goin’ on, let her do it her- 
self. Ihaint no objections. Ye'll makea 
fortin’ for us, won’t ye, Bet?” 

*‘V’ll tell ye what I kin do,” she replied, 
closely eying the dilapidated broom, with 
which her mother was sweeping out two 
scrawny, intrusive chickens from under the 
table. ‘I kin make brooms.” 

‘*Wall, ye don’t say!” ejaculated Jere- 
miah, in absolute admiration, ceasing whit- 
tling again. ‘‘Du tell! How?” 

“Go out an’ get hemlocks, cut ’em even, 
tie ’em together, un’ have you whittle out 
handles, pap, to put ’emin. They’ll sweep 
spl-endid!” 

Nancy had drawn near to have a look at 
her peculiar offspring. She and Jeremiah 
exchanged glances. - 

‘An’ I'll bet I'll do it!” exclaimed the 
girl, jumping up and starting the crockery 
on the table. ‘‘Somebody’ll buy ’em. An’ 
I’lt make the rest go ‘round.” 

Whatever Betsey really set out to accom- 
plish was a foregone conclusion. Two of 
her brothers hearing, as they hung to the 
doorposts, her decision, immediately took 
to their heels and giving warning to the rest, 
were soon out of sight and danger. 

“Come, pap,” said she, thrusting her un- 
combed head into a half-crownless hat, ‘‘I 
want you to cut the hems.” 

“Du what?” .inquired her father, never 
stirring. 

“You know; that's a good pap! cut the 
stuff for the brooms. I’m bound to make 
em!” * 

‘*How fur, Bet?” 

“Up to Andrewses’ woods,” responded 
Betsey, calmly. ‘‘We sha’n’t be home till 
evenin’, mammy.” 

‘You can’t go traipsing off!” returned 
Mrs, Perkins, emphatically, ‘‘an’ takin’ yer 
father. Who'll take keer 0’ the baby? An’ 
I want Jeremiah to git the wood.” 

‘Jest this time let us go,” pleaded Betsey. 
“It’s very importaot’”—Betsey picked up 
words of consequence with amazing facility 
—‘‘to make our brvoms.” 

Jeremiah felt it was not his mission to 
make brooms. He did not wish to make 
brooms. Indeed, he was strenuously op- 
posed to any such occupation; but Betsey 
had a character, and he had none, and as a 
consequence, his repugnance to broom-mak- 
ing was, practically, overcome. 





Sitting on a log, in the cool, spicy wood, 
he managed to pull down surrounding hem- 
lock branches, cut and trim them, without 
exercising any vast amount of muscle. 

Betsey sat near, with a ball of twine, and 
tied the feathery boughs into compact 
bunches, overseeing Jeremiah’s work with a 
degree of unrelaxing sternness that went to 
his very heart. He was not used to forced 
or continuous occupation. 

‘*Le’s go home, Bet,” he suggested after 
an hour or more of this trying labor. 

*‘O pap, please! we can’t go until we've 
got enough to start round with tomorrow.” 

**You don’t expect me to go round with 
the pesky things?” inquired the martyrized 
Jeremiah, suddenly; ‘‘ye don’t, du ye, Bet- 
sey?” 

“‘Can’t tell,” responded the girl, tugging 
patiently away at her work; then slyly look- 
ing up under her long lashes at Jeremiah, 
‘Pap, did you ever sweat in your brow?” 

Jeremiah dropped his knife, and let go 
the hemlock bough. 

“How?” 

‘*Miss Smith, she says we'd oughter work 
till we sweat. It’s ‘ordered.’ Wecan’t no- 
how get bread of our own 1f we don’t, Pap, 
I hate to eat other folks’ bakin’s!” 

“Sho!” said the disturbed Jeremiah. 
‘‘There’s no makin’ nothin’ out o’ ye.” 

When the requisite quantity of the primi- 
tive broom stuff was gathered, cut and tied, 
the two broom makers started for home. 

That same evening there was a family 
meeting of the Perkinses to wonder over 
Betsey’s project. But they were not a de- 
monstrative or enthusiastic people, and on 
the whole, standing in considerable awe of 
the unusual sister, little was said; and as 
for Jeremiah, he went to bed with the chick- 
ens, ‘‘dead beat out.” 

‘‘Mammy,” said Betsey, as later mother 
and daughter found themselves alone to- 
gether, “I want that ere striped calicer 
skirt of yourn.” 

**What fur?’ inquired Nancy, her mouth, 
lacking its expressive front teeth, wide open. 

“To go ’round decent-like, when I sell 
my brooms,” responded Betsey. 

‘Wall, neow! I never!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Perkins. 

But the girl got the striped skirt, and 
when she appeared, dressed for her first 
day’s work, a little plaid shawl over her 
shoulders, the crown of her straw hat well 
pinned in, and her mass of yellow hair 
soaped smoothly, the family fell into such 
a state of lethargic admiration that not one 
did a thing for the remainder of the day. 

As for little Betsey, her heart beat hard 
behind her bundle of brooms, as she trudged 
with them up the principal village street, 
looking neither to the right nor left, until 
the school house was reached. 

Now it so happened that the village 
school was enjoying what is known as ‘‘re- 
cess,” and the boys were running wild in 
every direction, making violent amends for 
a couple of hours of in-door confinement. 

Spying the little girl, in her unusual garb 
and occupation, they set up such acry of 
wonderment and derision that Betsey trem- 
bled from head to foot. But she was not 
to be daunted. She moved valiantly on, 
her head with its sunny curls held high, her 
small chin protruded, and her little fingers 
clasped tightly about her bundle of hemlock 
brooms. 

“Bet Perkins! 
Broom!” 

The final epithet ‘‘took” amazingly. Child 
after child reéchoed the cry; the ducks and 
geese quacked along the road side; adog 
barked, and great tears began to trickle 
down Betsey’s little face. 

But she struggled forward. Once ina 
while, she turned on her tormentors,— 

‘You'd better leave me alone! I aint 
touchin’ of ye. - You better had!” 

Children seem to harbor a fund of cruelty, 
ingenious cruelty, that lies in wait for ex- 
pression. Betsey was tempting food for 
this sort of fun, and the poor child began 
seriously to realize it. 

It was useless to assume a dignity; useless 
to hold hard her temper; useless to try to 
think only of her little brooms behind 
which her heart had, so lately, swelled high 
with a sense of duty and pride. Betscy’s 
hour of trial had come, and the little un- 
trained soul was weak. 

The boys followed her closely. Now one 
jerked her hat. One trampled on her moth- 
er’s long striped skirt. Her yellow hair 
was rudely pulled. Grass was thrown into 
her quivering little face, and, finally, her 
precious bundle of brooms was seized by 
half a dozen boys at once and scattered in 
every direction. 

Betsey Perkins had borne up, like a child- 
martyr indeed, but patience and forbear- 
ance at length gave way, and suddenly turn- 
ing, like a young cat, she fell ‘‘tooth and 
nails” upon her persecutors. 

This was but the signal for a general com- 
bat, and the little girl found herself worsted 
and injured on every side. Sinking down 
on the ground, and covering her face with 
her hands, she cried aloud amid the scatter- 
ed fragments of her hemlock brooms. 

“Shame to ye! Shame to ye! Boys, have 
ye no manliness, to harm a bit of a girl like 
that? Get up, get up, my child! Ye have 
a friend now.” 

Betsey peeped up between her fingers, 


Fire-top Bet! Betsey 





through which great tears were fast running, 
and saw an old man with calm blue eyes, 
and a long white beard, and recognized one 
whom she had often wondered at and been 
fearful of, as she hurried, at nightfall, past 
his lonely little house in the edge of the vil- 
lage. 

“Get up, child! Who is she, boys ?” he 
inquired, shaking his stick rebukingly at a 
saucy youngster. 

“It’s Bet Perkins,” said one. 

“Betsey Broom! Betsey Broom!” cried 
the other boys, in chorus, 

‘*What do you mean?” asked the old man. 
“Child Betsey, why do they call ye by that 
name?” 

The little girl, now standing hatless in 
her rent gown before him, pointed sorrow- 
fully at the fragments of her brooms, and 
then throwing her skirt over her face, broke 
into a violent fit of weeping. 

‘‘More and more shame to ye!” exclaimed 
the old man, threateningly, as he compre- 
hended the situation. ‘‘Get away! Get 
away! and be thankful if I don’t have every 
one of ye boys flogged!” 

Just then the school bell rang, and the 
boys were glad to slink away at its sum- 
mens, and so escape the old man’s fiery eye 
and uplifted cane. 

“So ye wanted to turn an honest penny? 
And one of the Perkins tribe, too!” 

The old man mused a few moments, 
while Betsey crept around, gathering up 
such of the hemlock as would be of future 
use. Her spirit was yet unconquered. 

“And ye intended to sell the simple 
things?” he questioned. ‘‘Good little girl! 
Brave little Betsey! Ye shall not be here- 
after without a friend. Tie up some more 
brooms, my child, and fetch them over to 
my place. You know where it is; and 
we'll see—we’ll see.” 

And the simple, good old man—Uncle 
Jabez Barber, as he was called—slowly 
went his way. 

Jeremiah was whistling and whittling, 
when Betsey came mournfully home with 
only arn armful of broken broom-handles 
and hemlock. 

I snum!” he exclaimed. 

“I told ye so!” appended Nancy. 

“I wouldn't ’a’ done it!” echoed all the 
rest of the Perkinses. ‘‘ Taint no use 
tryin’.” 

‘*Well, I will!” was Betsey’s grim answer; 
and before night, she had coaxed her father 
off into the woods to cut more hemlock 
branches, and had a new stock of little 
brooms, ready tied and cut and handled 
for sale. 

The next morning, with some trepidation 
of soul, she drew near Jabez Barber’s little 
red house under the old oak. 

The old man was smoking a pipe serene- 
ly, and looked a welcome through a cloud 
of smoke. Betsey felt encouraged, and 
laying down her bundle of brooms, seated 
herself on a flat, convenient stone. 

‘‘And ye want to be useful and independ- 
ent in the world, Betsey? It is the right 
spirit, my child, and ye will be sure to find 
the way open to ye if ye are in earnest. It 
never fails us,” 

Betsey listened as if to a strain of new 
music. Poor little girl, she haa been taught 
from her babyhood that there was ‘‘no use 
in tryin’.” 

“It’s a curious world, Betsey, a curious 
one. Did ye see the little sign in the dea- 
con’s store windows, ‘What ye don’t see, 
ask for’? Well, it’s all the same in this life 
of ours, my child. Ye must ask.” 

‘Folks don’t like to give,” said Betsey, 
plucking up courage, and speaking senten- 
tiously. 

‘But there’s One that does,” responded 
Jabez; ‘‘and when ye ask Him, my child, 
He may not give ye at all what ye ask for, 
but He will give ye what ye need.” 

“Did He send me to you?” asked Betsey, 
with curiously wide-open blue eyes. ‘I 
guess I needed you yesterday.” 

“Well, ye need me now, andl am not 
going to stand back, ‘Betsey Broom.’ Ye 
ain’t ashamed of that name, are ye, child? 
Ye may well be proud of it. And when I 
get ye some better brooms made to sell, 
don’t ye cry and feel wounded when folks 
call ye ‘Betsey Broom.’ I'd glory in it. 
It’s a re-christening out of an old estate;” 
and the old man mused to himself while 
‘*Betsey Broom” wondered. 

‘Well, well, my child, get on with the 
brooms. Nobody’ll hinder ye to-day. And 
here is a little bit of writing ye’ll show to 
Dea. Eli and the minister, and the names 
ye see on there. They'll tell ye where to 
go to sell the ‘first fruits’ of your spirit of 
industry. He will lead ye, Betsey, who 
‘tempers the wind.’ Go on, go on, child.” 

Betsey went ‘‘on” with the brooms, first 
slyly tucking one under the end of the flat 
stone where she sat, for Jabez’ use, and 
soon was making her way through the vil- 
lage. 

No one molested her, and even one of her 
tormentors of the day before vouchsafed 
her ‘‘How d’ye?” as she hurriedly ran past 
him. 

She reached Dea. Eli’s place of business, 
a primitive country store, where homogen- 
eous articles were conveniently for sale, 
aad offering her bit of writing from Jabez, 
was welcomed with a kindly pat on her 
curly head, and a large rosy apple. The 
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little girl smilingly began to feel her ‘‘rise’ 
in the world. 

*‘Jest leave them brooms of yourn in the 
corner, there, Betsey,” said the deacon, as 
he emerged from the depths of a sugar-bar- 
rel. ‘‘Ye needn’t go no further with ’em 
to-day. Here’s a shilling for’em. And, Hen- 
ry,”—addressing his son, a slender, bright 
boy of sixteen,—‘“‘take the little girl up to 
the house, and see if the mother can’t fix 
her up a little.” 

The good deacon came out from the 
shadow a bit further, and blew his nose en- 
ergetically. 

‘‘There’s some things of our little Mary’s, 
you know, Henry. Maybe the mother 
wouldn’t like to part with ’em, but jest tell 
her this is one of the Lord’s stray ones— 
well, you'll know, my boy.” And the dea- 
con disappeared as the happy Betsey follow- 
ed the tall boy to the large wh.te frame 
house on the hill. 

‘‘Well, I never! If that aint one of the 
Perkins tribe!” ejaculated the deacon’s 
pleasant-faced wife, as she saw Betsey com- 
ing up the dooryard between the lilacs. 
‘“‘What on earth, Henry”— 

But Henry was making signs of pacifica- 
tion behind Betsey’s back, and in a few 
moments’ conversation with his mother, he 
explained the situation. 

The deacon’s wife wiped her eyes. 

“Trying to be somebody, is she? Poor 
lamb! Bring her right into the kitchen. 
She looks peaked, as if she hadn’t been half- 
fed. 

“The boys attacked her, did they? It'll 
come before my class Sunday, or l’m not a 
mother. 

“‘A nice little face she has, too, Henry. 1 
declare, she does not seem like a Perkins. 
Did father buy her brooms?” 

_ “Every one, mother, and Jabez Barber 
offers to set her up with some store brooms 
after he sees what’s in her.” 

‘Bless Jabez! It’s a pity if we can’t set 
her right. Poor Jamb!” 

So “Betsey Broom” through tribulation 
had been “‘led,” sure enough; and when 
she went back to the old house with her 
neat dress, that had been the deacon’s little 
dead Mary’s, and a bright new shilling 
piece, and such an uplifted look of peace 
and trifimph on her little face, Jeremiah 
and Nancy let the flabby baby slip down on 
the floor between them, and said,— 

‘‘Bet aint no fool!” 

And when Betsey slipped the bit of 
money into her father’s hand, he just soft- 
ened into tears, and rubbing them off on 
the baby’s tow head, said,— 

‘I'll cut all the ‘hems’ ye want, Betsey; 1 
snum I will!” 

But Betsey was beyond hemlock brooms 
now. Jabez Barber redeemed his promise, 
and set her up in a little corner store, with 
a stock of salable brooms of various kinds, 
and half the kind-hearted villagers constitu- 
ted themselves guardians over the little 
struggling girl's venture. 

Jeremiah plucked up courage at the sight 
of so much to be done in the world bya 
Perkins, and even made trips with brooms 
for sale through the adjacent villages. And 
as the family were no longer dependent on 
others, they began to develop a pride in 
their surroundings, and Nancy shook off 
her shiftless habits, and made the old house 
livable, and the tow-heads presentable, as 
they never had been before. 

As for Betsey Broom, as far and near she 
was now affectionately termed, she waxed 
prettier and brighter and more ambitious 
with her independent calling; and old Jabez 
Barber, quite a scholar in his way, took it 
upon himself to educate her; and by the 
time she was seventeen, she was quite the 
pride of this little village where she was 
born ‘‘oneof the Perkinses.” The deacon 
and his wife laid claim to her, in place of 
the child Mary, asleep under the wild roses 
of the burying-ground, and Henry, grown 
to a grave, upright manliness, did not think 
less of the yellow-haired, sweet-faced little 
maiden because she was known, far and 
near, as ‘‘Betsey Broom.”— Youth's Com- 
panion. 





oe 
CUMBATING VICE IN PARIS. 

‘‘New brooms sweep clean” is an adage 
particularly applicable just at present to M. 
Camescasse, the prefect of police. His de- 
termination to deliver the streets of Paris 
from all bad characters is still being mani- 
fested by the most vigorous measures. 
Scarcely a point of the city will escape the 
vigilance of the new prefect, whose zeal is 
winning golden opinions from all classes of 
Parisians, even those rabid politicians, who 
would condemn a saint should the said saint’s 
‘‘shade” be a little more or a little less pro- 
nounced than theirs, The constantly rising 
flood of vice in Paris streets has been for 
Many years a stain on the surface of this 
beautiful city, and public morals can only 
suffer. Indeed, it is not only in one sense 
that the purifying action of the authorities 
should be exerted. Stringent measures 
should be taken against the spread of ob- 
scene and blasphemous prints, which of late 
have broken out over Paris like a filthy 
eruption, and which, though somewhat less 
obtrusive than was the case a few months 
ago, are still far too frequent. On every ki- 
osque illustrated sheets may be seen, which 





really would give some ground for the 
scriptural opinion so often expressed in 
more puritanical nations than France, that 
Paris is the modern Babylon, or else either 
Sodom or Gemorrah, at choice; though some 
devout but perhaps rather narrow-minded 
people no doubt consider it as a sort of 
amalgam of both. A walk along the Boule- 
vards after night-fall will cloud the mind of 
the most lenient citizen of the world with a 
deep distaste for the atmosphere of deprav- 
ity which seems to prevail, and for a certain 
general complacency in vice which is spec- 
ial to Paris, repugnant as may be the social 
sores of other cities. It is a poison that 
circulates in the bright cafés and the crowd- 
ed streets, tainting the honor of a great 
class of the French population; and, al- 
though most Parisians would consider such 
sentiments as these quite in the tone of the 
sententious and severely moral M. Joseph 
Prudhomme, we are persuaded they are 
none the less true. It is high time, more- 
over, that some of the new prefect’s lauda- 
ble energy should be devoted to combatting 
another dreadful evil of Paris life, namely, 
the gambling-houses, or so-called ‘‘clubs,” 
which now abound and so scandalously 
flourish. In these places, more misery is 
wrought and more dishonesty is caused 
than even in the days of the the public 
rouge-et-now rooms of the Palais Royal.— 
Paris American Register. 





>- 


ANIMALS REASONING. 

A lady, a friend of mine, was at one time 
matron of a hospital for poor women and 
children, which was maintained by sub- 
scription. One of the inmates was a blind 
girl, who was not there as a patient, but 
temporarily, till a home could be found for 
her. She had learned to feed herself, and 
at meal times a tray containing her dinner 
was placed on her knees as she sat in a com- 
fortable chair for her special convenience in 
feeding herself. One day while she was 
eating, the pet cat of the establishment 
placed herself before the girl and looked 
long and earnestly at her, so earnestly that 
the matron, fearing that the animal medi- 
tated some mischief to the girl, took her 
out of the room. Again the next day, at 
the same hour, the cat entered the room, 
but this time walked quietly to the girl’s 
side, reared herself on her hind legs, and 
noiselessly, stealthily reached out her paw 
to the plate, selected and seized a morsel 
that pleased her, and, silently as she came, 
departed to enjoy her stolen meal. The 
girl never noticed her loss, and when told 
of it by her companions, laughed very 
heartily. It is evident that the cat, from 
observation, had entirely satisfied herself 
that the girl could not see, and, by a process 
of reasoning, decided she could steal a good 
dinner by this practical use of her knowl- 
edge.— Nature. 

oe 
COTTON APRONS. 

One cannot always wear woollen, it may 
besaid. Buta writerin the Portland 7rans- 
cript makes a plea for total abstinence from 
“cotton aprons,” which is worth consider- 
ing in view of accidents to women and 
children by fire. The writer says: 

I went to the kitchen to dry an overcoat. 
My niece’s servant stood at the table iron- 
ing. AsI passed her | saw tears droppirg 
upon the garment the girl was ironing. 

‘‘Have you any bad news from home, 
Bridget?” 

‘No, sir; but this apron I am ironing 
makes me cry for the darlint that’s gone. 
It’s the aprons, sir, that burns the poor 
childer. 

‘‘At my last place there was a little boy, 
and he was that after matches that his 
father locked them up and only gave them 
out by little, and no one knew how he got 
it, but there was found a burned match on 
the floor, and his apron a-blazing over his 
dear little head, an’ his hair all a-fire right 
before me eyes, an’ I caught up the ironing 
blanket that was on a chair to smother the 
blaze, and screamed to his mother a-making 
pies ahind him, and she fell on the floor in 
a faint, and that’s how.”—and the tender- 
hearted girl broke down and left the room. 

I asked my niece about it. ‘‘Oh yes, that 
was dreadful; poor Mrs. Linculn’s little 
boy.” 
*‘And do you let your children wear cot- 
ton aprons?” 

“Yes, they are so pretty and convenient.” 

‘Pretty! convenient! and so you set fire 
traps for them because they are so pretty!” 


ooo 
THE EVILS OF EARLY RISING. 


John Quincy Adams and Josiah Quincy 
Adams, Sr., were enthusiastic advocates of 
early rising. They practiced it in boyhood, 
and attributed to it their physical vigor in 
old age. Judge Story, who was an inti- 
mate friend, loved dearly a good morning 
nap, and their opposite opinions often gave 
rise to sharp and witty discussions. On 


one occasion, when the two eminent men 


had dined with the judge, he invited them 
to accompany him to the law school in 
Cambridge, where he was to deliver a lec- 
ture. He invited the ex-President to talk 
to the students, and Mr. Adams made inter- 
esting practical remarks, touching, among 
other things, on his favorite topic of early 
rising. The judge went on with his lec- 
ture. The afternoon was hot and the lec- 
ture room close, and toward the close of 





the lecture, he noticed that the class were 
nodding to each other and smiling. Look- 
ing first on his right hand and then on his 
left, he discovered the secret of their mer- 
riment, for both of the distinguished visi- 
tors were asleep and nodding. He could 
not resist the temptation to add a postscript 
to his lecture. ‘‘Young gentlemen, I call 
your attention to the visible proofs of the 
evils of early rising.” The loud laugh that 
followed awoke the gentlemen, but they 
did not understand the joke that caused it. 











Profitable Patients, 


The most wonderful and marvelous suc- 
ceas in cases where persons are sick or wast- 
ing away from a condition of miserableness 
and no one’knows what ails them, (profitable 
patients for doctors,) is obtained by the use 
of Hop Bitters. They begin to cure from 
the first dose and keep it up urtil perfect 
health and strength is restored. Whoever 
is afflicted inthis way need not suffer, when 
they ean get Hop Bitters.—Cincinnats Star. 





Let the poor sufferers from female com- 
laints take courage and rejoice that a pain- 
ess remedy has been found. We refer to 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 
It is prepared at 233 Western avenue, Lynn, 
Mass, Send to Mrs. Pinkham for pamphlets. 





Skin Cure, 

If you have any skin diseases or diseases 
of the hair or scalp, any itching or discolor- 
ations, sun burns, freckles, pimples, rough 
or dry harsh skin, you have in Dr, C. W. 
Benson’s Skin Cure, a sure, perfect and el- 
egant remedy. Sold by all druggists. 


~ The Index. 


By Carl Serrahn. 














SACRED AND SECULAR CHORUSES 
SELECTED AND ARRANGED FOR SINGING 
SOCIETIES AND MUSICAL 
CONVENTIONS. 


Chorus associations of all kinds will welcome this 
new compilation of just the music the master who 
makes it likes to use, and uses so succesefully, in 
musical meetings. 27 Choruses, 144 octavo pages. 
Price in boards, $1.25; paper, $1.00. 





The Kdeal (75 cents), by Emerson, is the singing 
school book for the season. The best of all his 
singing school books, as the Herald of Praise 
($1) is probably of his church music books, and of 
his Song Bells (50 cents) for common schools the 
same may be said. Do not fail also to examine Til 
den’s truly excellent Weleome Chorus ($1) 
which is undoubtedly the best High school song 
book for those who desire a new one, Also keep in 
mind Light and Life (35 cents) in the front rank 
of Sunday school song books, a worthy companion 
of which is the equally good Beacon Light (30 
cents). 

(Pr Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston. 


An eminent American clergyman, 
writing from London, says of FRANCES 
POWER COBBE’S new book on the 
“DUTIES OF WOMEN”: “It is the pro- 

os aoneilitoemeninetedl 

foundest, wisest, purest, noblest book, 
in principle, aim, and tone, yet written 
upon the True Position of Woman in So. 
ciety. It should be circulated far and 
ee 

wide among all classes of our country- 
women. It should become the ‘Hand- 
Book’ and Vade-Mecum of young Am- 
erican girls.” 








Author’s American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1.00. 





For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No. 5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girls at CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
full confinement of school. Manyof the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE mects the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 


Catalogues giving full particulars can be had at the 
office of this paper or at the school. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 


The Twenty-eighth Year of this Family and 











Boarding School tor boys and girls will begin Wednes- 
day, Sep . 21, 1881. For ca e and information 
apply to NATH'L T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 





2* WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
$7 Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co., Au 
gusta, Maine. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Synnove Solbakken. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated b 
Prof. R. B. ANDERSON, with a Biographical 
a of Bjornson and a fine portrait. 16mo. 


The first volume of an authorized American edi- 
tion of the novels of this eminent Norwegian writer. 
Prof. Anderson says of it: “It atonce made a pro- 
found impression, and established his reputation both 
at home and abroad. not only on account of the sim- 
ple and charming plot, but also for the short, direct, 
pitby, saga style in which it was written.” 


Friends: A Duet. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, anthor of “The 
Gates Ajar,’’ “‘Hedged In,’’ etc. Ina new and at 
tractive style of binding. $1.25. 

Every new story by Miss Phelps extends her re: 
utation, and adds to the army of her readers and ad- 
mirers. ‘Friends’ will be found one of the most in- 
teresting and noteworthy stories she has yet written, 
and will doubtless be in great demand for summer 
reading. 


The Theistic Argument as af- 
fected by Recent Theories. 


By J, L. DIMAN, late Professor of History at Brown 
niversity. Edited by Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, 
of Yale College. 8vo. $2.00. 

An important work, discussing with great ability 
and remarkable candor the theories of Darwin, Spen- 
cer, Huxley, and other writers of eminence, whose 
views have gained wide currency, and whose systems 
are regarded as more or less directly op; to the 
theory of apersonal God. The vigorous reasoning 
is clothed in language of great precision ana beauty. 


England Without and Within. 


By RICHARD GRANT WHITE, author of “Words 
and their Uses,” ‘“‘Every-day English,” etc, $2.00 
This book includes. beside other papers, the ad- 

mirable essays on salient features of English life, 

character, and society which have recently appeared 
inthe Allantic Monthly. It is,so rich in acute and 
thoughtful observation, and is so attractively written, 

a pk cannot fail to instruct and charm a multitude 

of readers. 


The Philosophy of Carlyle. 
By EDWIN D. MEAD. 1vyol.;16mo. $1.00. 


This thoughtful book will recall the public atten- 
tion from the unfortunate “‘Reminiscences”’ of Car- 
lyle to those works of his which have long and justly 
been accounted classics and epoch-making books. 
It is a careful, thorough survey of Carlyle’s career as 
a writer, in order to estimate justly his rank, charac- 
teristics, and value as a thinker. It will be read with 
oe and gratitude by all who admire Carlyle’s 
genius. 


A Gentleman of Leisure. 

A Novel, by EDGAR FAWCETT, author of “A 
Hopeless Case.” ‘Little Classic” style. $1.00. 
Mr, Fawcett’s excellent novel, “A Hopeless Cage,’ 

attracted no little attention last summer by the fresh 

and pleasing story it told, and by its engaging style. 

“A Gentleman of Leisure’ isa story of equal inter- 

est, and will be a favorite book at seaside and coun- 

try resorts this season. 


Longfellow Leaflets, 
Selections from the works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Wita illustrations. 12mo. 50 cents. 
These “Leaflets” comprise short poems and prose 
passages from Longfellow’s writings. They are 
bound in a pamphlet, and are also put up in a box in 
single leaves for distribution and use in schools 


These books are for sale by ali booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 
ers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston. 


THE STORY 





——OF THE—— 


MANUSCRIPTS 


— BY— 


REV. GEO. E. MERRILL. 


Illustrated with fac-similes of the various New Tes 
tament Manuscripts. 


Price, ° . $1.00, 


SHAKESPEARE 
Birthday Book, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PLAIN, . 75. GILT, . 9. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


So as by Fire. 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. Author of “Five Lit 
tle Peppers.” 12mo. Illustrated, $1.25. 
This bright story is brimful of life and written in 
a style both elastic and vigorous. It will be found 
thoroughly interesting and admirably adapted to 
Sunday schools. 


Choice New Books. 


UNCLE MARK’S AMARANTASS. By Annie G. 
Flale.ccccccccccscccescccsccccccececcecce sees 1,50 
FOR MACK’S SAKE. By S.J. Burke........ 1.25 
HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Harriet 
D, Slidell Mackenzie. ....--+..seseeeeee coos. 1.50 
THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mrs. Jennie F. 
Willing........secceees ceccccces ccccccecccce 1,00 
SOME CURIOUS SCHOOLS, Various Authors 1.00 
NEXT THINGS. By Pansy............ cocccce 10D 
MRS. HARPER’S AWAKENING, By Pansy. 1.00 
TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By Mrs. 
Theo. R. Jenness.......++++ oesend coecccces - 1.50 
SO AS BY FIRE. By Margaret Sidoey........ 1.25 
THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. By 
Rev. G. E. Merrill.......0.0++ eeceseeeeeeess 1,00 
DAVID LIVINGSTON. By John S. Roberts.. 1.50 
PRINCE AND PAGE. By Miss Charlotte M. 
Yonge..... Sevbs c0000se 0b6seDacna tees coccce 1.95 
LITTLE DUKE. By Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 1.25 
GOLDEN DEEDS. My Miss Charlotte M. 
Yonge......... eetdee od 0ce doce ovecencescused 1.25 
SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TEXT BOOK... 90 





D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS: 


32 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 





GERALDINE: 
A SOUVENIR OF THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


A poetical romance and love-story of engrossing in- 
terest, told in smooth verse. 
lomo. Price @Eme and flowing 1 vol, 
A new poem, by a well-known American 
prefers for the [resent to be anop meee Sout 
to be published by Messrs, James “RR, Ongood Co. 
It bears the name of “Geraldine: A Souvenir of the 
St. Lawrence,” and contains a of lo 
we mer Ba retribution. The "ot 


romances of Sir Walter Scott, Owen and 
Dr. Holland, gives reason to citeala- 
tion for wereld me" Boston Trees ~ 


Famous Painters & Paintings, 

Misc de SEND, Th ieee 
Hanae tape, te sine of Aire. Clementare 
companion. 12mo, Illustrated. Price, $3.00, 


Damen’s Ghost. 


Vol, VI. ef the Round Robin Series. 1 vol. 16mo. 
ce, $1.00. 


Lucile, Illustrated, 


An entirely new edition of Owen Meredith’s (Lord 
Lytton) famous poem, from new plates, with one 
hundred and sixty new illustrations by the most fa- 
Iy bound, with fall gilt edges, inbox, 1 aerte” 
und, w in » 1 . 

in cloth, $6.00 ’ = 


THE ROUND ROBIN WORKS. 


Homeselle. 


A ey pe romance of life in lowland Nw 
before the war, with quaint studies of negro life, as 
contrasted with the patrician dignity of the ancient 
white families of the James-River country, 


A Nameless Nobleman, 


The Hartford Courant says: ‘The author bas pre- 
served for us in it the odors of both the rose of 
vence and the mayflower of New England.” 


A Lesson in Love. 


RPA story of modern society in New York. The 
Alliance cails it: ‘‘The novel of the year.” 


The Georgians, 


*A brilliant novel of Southern life and character, 
“We think this book very close upon Hawthorne’s 
best effort... The grand and profound climax of 
the story lingers in the{mind like the story of 
Hester Prynne.”’ 


Patty’s Perversities. 


‘‘The new Round-Robin, ‘Patty’s Perversities,’ is 
already attributed to half a uwozen peuple, amon 
them Mrs. Julia Schayer, the author of “ riger-Lily; 
Miss + of ‘Earnest Trifler’ fame; Mrs, Rose 
Terry Cooke, and the daughter of Mrs. A. D, T 
Whitney.’’—Boston Courier. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
“A Pe ane M3 Rising 


New England Bird Life. 


Brtne A MANUAL OF NEw ENGLAND ORNITHOLOGY. 
Revised and edited from the manuscript of Win- 
fred A. Stearns, member of the Nuttail Ornitholog- 
ical Club, etc. By Dr. Elliott Coues, U. 8. A., 
Member of the Acotemy, etc. Oscines (Singing- 
Birds) 8 vol. Cloth. Lilusirated, $2.50. 

The most ou Cyclopedia of Singing-Birds of 
New England. The Editor’s name is a guarantee 
that the work is thoroughly and completely prepared. 

“Students, whether amateur or expert, wi find 
much of value within these pages, boih for instruc- 
tion and profit.”—Pitteburg Telegraph. 

“The book is thorough in its character.’"—Boston 
Journal. 

“Its method and scope are all that could be desired 
in a general scientific treatise."-—Boston Traveller. 

‘This book is a benefactor to the rising generation 
which they cannot too highly prize.”"—Portland Ar- 


gus. 
A GREAT SUCCESS. 
My Sister Kitty. 


A new novel. By a bright and charming writer. 
16mo, paper, fifty cents. 
We admire the nazvete of the book and earnestly 
commend its later love portions. Their tone is alto- 
gether wholesome.—Golden Rale. 


Hand-Book of Wood Engrav- 
ing. 

Practical instruction in the art of Veet Iepeee 

By William A. Emerson. 18mo, illust » $1.00. 


The advent of a host of female engravers from 
Cooper Institute, who successfully compete with the 
other sex in this branch of industry, demonstrates 
that this great and attract ve occupation is specially 
adapted to women. This book tells all about it. 


IN PRESS. 
Common Sense About Women. 





A series of short chapters. 
1. Physiology. 5. Education. 
2. Temperance. 6, Industry. 
3. Home. 7. Principles of Government. 
4. Society. . 


8. Su 
9. Objections to Suffrage. 
By Col. T. W.HIGGINSON. (To be published in No- 
vember.) 


NEARLY READY. 
He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. With 
full page and we? frome illustrations from designs 
rs. " 


by bs MPHREY, engraved b; - 
DREW. Small 4to, English cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 
Uniform with the series of: illustrated and 


poems: “Nearer my God, to thee,” “Abide with 
me,” ““The breaking waves dashed high,” “Rock of 
ages,” “O why should the spirit of mortal be proud?” 
“Home, sweet home.” 


Hannah Jane. 

By DAVED ROSS LOCKE (Rev. Petroleum V. Nas- 
y.) With fal: page and letter press illustrations 
jay original designs, and — S Soe 
ty Press on made expressly for rpose, 

Royal ooeave, rah English cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 

Nuna, the Bramin Girl, 

THE LIFE AND LOVE OF A HINDU PRINCESS. 


By HARRY W. FRENCH, author of “‘Castle Foam,” 
Lay ,” “Art and Artiste in Connecticut,” “Gems 
of Genius.” Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Like A Gentleman. 


An attractive novel by a popular author. 16mo, 
cloth, $1,00. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS, 


47 Franklin Street,  & Boston. 
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All communications hang A.] Wemas's foun 
letters relating s editorial mana~ b 
om be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. ‘ i 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the , must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. in Registered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 

forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
odae by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

t of the is a sufficient receipt of 
the aracotteription . change of date printed on 
the is a receipt for renewals. This — A 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

bacribers are earnest! uested to note the ex- 
oatton of their subscri tlons.and to forward money 
Por the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








THE KEPUBLICAN RESOLUTIONS. 


The resolutions of the Massachusetts Re- 
publican State Convention bearing specially 
on the rights of women, are as follows:— 

The laws for preventing the evil of intemperance 

ve made more stringent. and we will favor 
whatever legislation isnecessary to secure their vig- 
orous enforcement. The electiou laws have been re- 
formed in a manrer calculated to protect more surely 
the rights of every legal voter. Suffrage in regard to 
one of the most important concerns of our people has 
been extended to women, and their request to have 
an equa! voice with men in other common interests 
shouid be considered by the Legislature with regard 
to justice and the public welfare and without hostile 
prejudice. 

Immediate and stringent measures should betaken 
to supress the crime of polygamy which, under the 
guise of a precept of a religion, is spreading over the 
southwestern territories and intrenching itself in de- 
fiance of the Jaw of morality, a rank ofience and an 
increasing threat. It has been too long tolerated. 


> 
> 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION.—ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Associatlon will 
be held in Louisville, Kentucky, on Tues- 
day and Wednesday,the 25th and 26th insts. 
The encouraging signs which now every- 
where attend the cause of Woman Suffrage, 
give fresh hope to its advocates, and should 
make the coming annual meeting one of the 
best ever held. Three States, Oregon, Ne- 
braska and Indiana, have amendments pend- 
ing. The Legislature of nearly every north- 
ern State was last winter pressed to extend 
Suffrage to women. Within the year Mun- 
icipal Suffrage has been extended to the 
women of Scotland. The women in the 
Isle of Man vote on the same terms as men. 
France and Italy have moved directly on 
the question. The press grows steadily 
kinderand more just. All good work for 
our eause tells more effectually than ever. 
The time and the place are opportune for 
this meeting. 

Auxiliary and local societies are earnest- 
ly requested to send delegates, and full re- 
ports of the work in their respective States. 
The citizens of Kentucky and more south- 
ern States, men and women, are particular- 
ly invited to attend, and to coéperate with 
us to the one end, of securing equal politi- 
cal rights for women. Arrangements for 
reduced fare at hotels will be made for de- 
legates and for all persons who are in 
attendance from abroad. 

Come then, friends of the good cause, and 
help make the coming meeting of real value 
towards establishing a government truly re- 
presentative. 





Mary F, Tomas, Pres. 
Lucy Strong. Chairman Ex. Com. 


DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT. 

With him it is well. His mission ful- 
filled he goes to his grave by the lakeside, 
honored and lamented as man never was 
before. The whole world mourns him. 
There is no speech nor language where the 
voice of his praise isnot heard. About his 
grave gathers, with heads uncovered, the 
vast brotherhood of man. 

And with us it is well also. We are near- 
era united people than ever before. Weare 
at peace with all; our future is full of prom- 
ise; our industrial and financial condition is 
hopeful. God grant that, while our mater- 
ial interests prosper, the moral and spiritual 
influence of this occasion may be perma 
nently felt; that the solemn sacrament of 
sorrow whereof we have been partakers may 
be blest to the promotion of the ‘‘righteous- 
ness which exalts a nation.” 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 
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PROMPT RESPONSE. 


Our appeal to old subscribers to use our 
offer of the Journat at fifty cents for four 
months, and present it to new readers, has 
met a prompt response. Already a good 
sized roll of new names is added to our list 
at that rate. Others still have presented a 
full year’s subscription to new subscribers. 
Our thanks are due to the friends who are 
thus helping our common cause along. 

L. & 











A WORD FOR TOWN MEETINGS, 

The time is near at hand when the towns 
and cities in Massachusetts will elect their 
members to the Legislature. We desire to 
urge Suffragists in every town to see to it, 
that men are nominated who will vote for 
Municipal Suffrage for women. That ques- 
tion will surely come up in the Legislature 
pext winter, and its success should not be 
made doubtful by the presence of men in 
that body who will vote against the meas- 
ure. 

The towns that last year through their 
town meetings petitioned the Legislature 
for Municipal Suffrage for women, are ear- 
nestly urged to repeat that action this year. 
In no way can the good will of men be so 
well shown to the equal rights of women. 
In no other way can their cause be so effec- 
tually aided. The vote of a town has 
weight with our legislators, and will be 
heeded. Let the towns then show to the 
cause of women, the good will which tbat 
cause needs. ° L. 8. 
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SUFFKAGE MEETING IN BROCKTON. 





The Suffrage Meeting advertised to be 
held in Brockton, last Friday week, was 
wellattended. Cunningham hall was near- 
ly full. Mr. Lewis ford called the meeting 
to order, and stated the facts in regard to 
the steps to be taken by women who wish 
to vote for school committee, and urged 
prompt attention to the case. 

Rev. Mr. Beale expressed his pleasure at 
the increased size of the audience since the 
last meeting, as showing an increase of in- 
terest,and ina brief speech affirmed his entire 
sympathy with the Suffrage movement. 

‘The speech of the evening was by Lucy 
Stone, who urged Schovl Suffrage and 
equal political rights for women. She was 
listened to with close attention. A collec- 
tion was taken, and at the close a little group 
gathered around Mrs, Stone, who had shared 
with her in the anti-slavery battle, and who 
pow loyally stood for Woman Suffrage. 
Mr. Bennett, and Mr. Easton, who went 
through the whole anti-slavery siege, and 
whose homes gave sbelter to Mrs. Stone 
more than once at that time, were as cor- 
dial toward her later work. Mr. Bennett, 
again, as in the old times, sent his carriage 
to convey Mrs. Stone to and from the meet- 
ing, while Mr. Ford, who never failed in 
anti-slavery times, had with the same fidel- 
ity made all the arrangements. Mrs. Eames 
gave the speaker the generous hospitality 
of her house, and itis sure that the seed 
sown before and now is coming up. E. 
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SAM. HOAR’S FIASCO. 








Giving Mr. Samuel Hoar the benefit of his 
disclaimer and of Mr. Hobart’s explanation, 
both of which we publish to-day, it is 
evident that he used the ‘“‘trained monkey” 
illustration, at Worcester, to show the in- 
sufficiency of Mrs. Livermore’s credentials 
to entitle her to admission to the conven- 
tion. No man who had a genuine respect 
for womanhood could or would have done 
so. It is not acase in point. A monkey is 
not a human being, far less a republican, 
a citizen, and a voter, as is Mrs, Livermore. 
Mr. Hoar, indeed, questioned her right to 
be called a Republican and asked with 
naive simplicity, ‘‘When- has she shown 
herself to be one?” 

Evidently this young gentleman has never 
heard that Republican women have been 
repeatedly invited by the National Commit- 
tee of his party to help carry doubtful 
States in emergencies. 

The eloquence of Anna Dickinson saved 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut, and helped 
to retlect Lincoln in the darkest days of the 
rebellion, while Mary A. Livermore, at the 
head of the Sanitary Commission, was 
gathering supplies for wounded soldiers, 
and nursing them in Southern hospitals. 
The young man who now questions Mrs. 
Livermore’s right to be called a Republican 
was then a child in his mother’s nursery. 

In 1872 Mrs. Livermore addressed the 
largest audiences of the campaign in behalf 
of the Republican candidates on the State 
and National tickets. The Women’s Repub- 
lican Meetings of that year had no inconsid- 
erable share in the reélection of Gen. 
Grant. 

A few years ago, when the personal pop- 
ularity of General Butler was thought to 
endanger the Republican supremacy in 
Massachusetts, the Republican Committee 
appealed to Mrs. Hemenway, of Boston, for 
funds, and received from her the mu- 
nificent contribution of $2000. We ask 
Mr. Hoar the plain question—was Mrs. 
Hemenway a Republican, or was she not? 
If not, why was she asked to subscribe, and 
in what capacity did she do so? 

We happen to know that this very year 
Mrs. Livermore has been a subscriber by re- 
quest to the Republican campaign fund, 
which, in the case of men, is considered a 
crucial test of party loyalty. Judged by 
that, she was not found wanting. 

Mr. Hoar’s mistake lies in supposing that 
political power consists solely in the act of 
voting. When Mrs. Stowe wrote ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” she changed the politics of 
half a million men. If Mary A. Livermore 
should take the stump next year in Massa- 





chusetts, she can sway thousands of voters 
to the side she advocates. Genius, elo- 
quence, character and intellect are not the 
attributes of ‘‘trained monkeys,” but they 
are political forces inherent in human na- 
ture, irrespective of the accident of sex. 

H. B. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS PROHIBITIONISTS FOR 
WUMAN SUFFRAGE. 


At the Prohibitory State convention held 
in Boston on Wednesday Sept. 28, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopt- 
ed:— ' 


On the private woes that come from license, we are 
to-day silent. Here, woman is the greatest sufferer. 
and hence onr repeated approbation of the ballot for 
woman. Asa political issue, not even that against 
slavery was more vital, more practical, more hopeful, 
or of more beneficent promise. The battle on that 
issue has been foughtand won. The other great bat- 
tle of the century is now before us. As in the past, 
so now all the outward elements of power are against 
us. But as before, sonow human interests are for 
us. As they were in the past, so now the interests 
of mankind are ample assurances of final victory. 


_ 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE AND WOMEN. 





The Spencer Sun says: 


Woman Suffrage has up to this time been 
a mighty way ahead of the women. The 
trouble now is to get woman up to the Suf- 
frage. Last spring not a single woman in 
Spencer thought enough of her rights to go 
up and assert them at the polls. How does 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL account for this, 
and what is it going to do about it? 

Give the women of Spencer the same un- 
restricted right of Suffrage which the editor 
of the Spencer Sun enjoys, and there will 
be no more indifference than is shown by 
men. Let them have a vote in the choice 
of selectmen, in questions of liquor license, 
and local taxation and expenditure. Invite 
them to the primary meetings for the nom- 
ination of candidates and the transaction of 
business. Until this is done, most women 
cannot be expected to subject themselves 
to voluntary taxation, and comply with the 
troublesome requirements of the present 
law. The only wonder is that 6679 women 
should have paid last year more than thir- 
teen thousand dollars for the pitiful privi- 
lege of voting fora school committee, in the 
nomination of which they had no share. 

H. B. B. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


MISS BEATRICE GILCHRIST, M. D. 





We are deeply pained to learn of the sud- 
den death of Miss Gilchrist, M. D. She pass- 
ed three years in this country, pursuing the 
study of medicine in Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton, making many warm friends wherever 
she went. Letters recently received say 
that her death was caused in some unex- 
plained way, by the accidental inhalation of 
ether, while making an analysis of con- 
densed milk, in her preparation of a thesis 
for her examination abroad. 

She was the eldest daughter of the late 
Alexander Gilchrist, author of the ‘Life of 
William Blake.” From early years her great 
ambition had been to learn the art of medi- 
cine, and she had struggled faithfully and 
with grcat perseverance to overcome the ob- 
stacles which still impede such an attain- 
ment for women. She had great self-reli- 
ance, with a rare tenderness of nature, which 
fitted her eminently for success, and her 
death is felt to be a misfortune by all her 
friends who are interested in woman’s 
work. , 

To her mother, who came with her to 
America, her loss is irreparable, and our 
deepest sympathies are hers. To medical 
science the untimely end of a career socon- 
scientiously begun isa great loss, for few 
women are at once so brilliant and so per- 
sistent. N. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL is in 
mourning for President Garfield. Surround- 
ed with graceful drapery his portrait looks 
out upon Boston Common, and below it is 
the following inscription, which commemo- 
rates the noblest act of his political career: 
HE VOTED IN CONGRESS TO GIVE SUFFRAGE 
TO WOMEN. 





Mrs. Livermore wasinvited by her towns- 
men to make one of the addresses at the 
Garfield memorial meeting in Melrose last 
Monday. She accepted, and spoke almost 
entirely of the heroism and womanhood of 
Mrs. Garfield, ‘‘which has glorified the 
dark picture of suffering and death we have 
held before us lately.” 


The stately obsequies at Washington yes- 
terday halted for nearly half an hour, the ex- 
pectant throngs meanwhile surging around 
the Capitol, while the vast rotunda towards 
which the multitude was pressing was 
cleared of all occupants to the last sentry, 
save the nation’s dead; and the slender fig- 
ure of a woman, with a widow’s veil thrown 
hastily from her face over her shoulder,. 
made its way quickly across the great stone 
floor to the coffin. There, under the sto- 
ried splendors of the wide dome of the na- 
tional Capitol, the wife was left alone at 


‘her will wits the husband. Nobody at- 


tempts to tell, as nobody attempted to see, 
what took place in the sacred half-hour giv- 
en to the wife of the dead President.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 





MemorIAL SERVICES FOR STEPHEN 8. Fos- 
TER.—CONTINUED FROM First PAGE. 





was the early, life-long, intimate, and con- 
stant friend of him whose memory we have 
come together to celebrate. Before me is 
an audience who would have argued them- 
selves unknown, to say that they had not 
known our friend. Behind me are those, 
both men and women, whose eloquence has 
charmed you many, many times; but is 
there one on the platform who could thrill 
you as could our friend, whose shade is 
there (pointing to the portrait of Mr. Foster), 
could those lips speak as they were wont to 
speak? I stand on this platform this after- 
noon, as on the holiest ground I ever trod, 
hallowed by that one sacred memory. Our 
friend did not go too far when he said that 
the nation to-day mourns a loss they never 
could have sustained but for him, for they 
never could have known the man. And 
the nation does not know to-day its debt to 
Stephen S. Foster, the church does not 
know its obligation to Stephen 8. Foster. 
It seems to me I hazard nothing, when I 
say that his were the only lips that always told 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth—the ablest, the truest, the most 
faithful, and every way the most worthy, 
it seems to me, of us all, in that respect. 

The anti-slavery enterprise was ten years 
old when he entered it; but he did not 
come any too soon. Just forty-one years 
ago this very month, it was my felicity,— 
and I trust the memory of it may constitute 
an important part of my felicity forever,— 
side by side with him, to enter the field. 
{t seems to me now, when I think of it, 
as though there was almost a heaven-wide 
difference between us in every respect, for I 
surely should have been nothing without 
him. He was my teacher and my leader, 
and I graduated into his school out of two 
New England theological seminaries; and 
he very soon taught me that my first work 
was to unlearn far the greater part of what 
I had there acquired. Two or three years 
before that, there was a very memorable 
tract published in this country. (It seems 
to me, as I once heard our friend Phillips 
say, it was more a phenomenon than a tract 
or a book, as he said of ‘‘Uncle Tom's Cab- 
in.”) I refer to the tract published by 
James G. Birney, entitled, ‘‘The American 
Church the Bulwark of American Slavery.” 
A startling title! It was a very inconsid 
erable little pamphlet. Perhaps the first 
page was worth all the rest; 1 am sure it 
told the largest truth; for all that the rest 
of the pages did tell was to simply substan- 
tiate, to the very letter, the title page—‘‘The 
American Church the Bulwark of American 
Slavery.” Our friend Foster perused that 
tract, and so did I, and we were converts 
to the doctrine of it, and although the au- 
thor was aruler inthe Presbyterian church, 
and a slave holder just before, a judge of a 
Kentucky court, and stood high in both 
church and State affairs, yet, through the 
faithful teachings of those who preceded 
our friend Foster, he was led to emancipate 
his slaves, whom he brought across the 
Ohio, and settled in one of the valleys of 
the great Miami, and provided for their fu- 
ture support. Some of them live there to 
this day, and I have seen them. Mr. Fos- 
ter believed, as I did, and we had good rea- 
son to believe, in the truth of that book; 
for both of us had been connected with 
that church, we both had studied for its 
ministry, and I think we both of us entered 
honestly on that, as we then supposed, sa- 
cred calling, or of preparation for it; but 
when he came to the church and found that 
there, indeed, slavery and the slave-holder 
had found their last hiding place, he was at 
no loss where should be the point of attack. 
All the year 1840 he and I labored in vain, 
though in different fields. We could see 
little result from our work. There was a 
conspiracy on the part of the churches, and 
on the part of the clergy; there was a con- 
spiracy on the part of the politicians, and 
still we were not without heart. ‘Il‘here had 
been an agitation of ten years, a good many 
of the ministers and church members had 
been overpowered by the force of such ar- 
guments as had been presented, and there 
had been a good many anti-slavery associa- 
tions formed, and some kind of an eccles- 
iastical association formed by churches and 
ministers of the country, undoubtedly 
meaning well, but they did not then see,— 
very few had then seen,—the depths of that 
great system of iniquity and oppression. 
But when it came to be investigated as to its 
causes,—Wwhen there came to be a thorough 
examination of the influences necessary for 
the support of such a system of horrors and 
abominations,—then the church was almost 
the first to take fright. 

But I must not dwell on this, as our time 
is very short, and I must hasten on to say 
a few things of our friend Mr. Foster, for 
the reason, as has been said, that I was with 
him earlier than any of my associates, and 
perhaps knew him more intimately than 
any of them. And I could let you into se- 
crets of that man’s life that might surprise 
you, even this day. And I have known too 
of his consecration, of his deep and pro- 
found devotion to the interests of humanity, 
as perhaps none of you ever knew them. I 
certainly think he has given me evidence of 
a deeper and sublimer devotion to the inter- 
ests of humanity than is known to any oth- 
er mortal man; and if I should die to-day, 
I should only wish to die, as he did, the 
death of the righteous. 

If you will permit, I want to just read a 
part of a letter which I wrote him, under 
peculiar circumstances. I had been spend. 
ing the summer of 1841 in Massachusetts, 
and had prolonged my travels to the island 
of Nantucket. We had held a two days’ 
convention in New England. Garrison and 
Edmund Quincy and quite a number of 
other prominent men were there, and 
George Bradburn was amongthem. I found 
ina convention at New Bedford a young 
colored man, who seemed of great promise. 
He tock a modest and unassuming part in 
our meetings, which continued over Sun- 
day. Wethen adjourned to Nantucket, and 
went down there by steamer, inviting the 
young man to accompany us, which he did. 

e held there a three days’ anti-slavery con- 
vention. On the last evening we witnessed 
something I shall never forget. It was a 





consecrating scene, and that yous man was 
the object and the subject of that occasion, 
and he came off from. Nantucket the Fred- 
erick Douglass whom you have known ever 
since, and known only to hold in precious 
memory. Inspired very much by that 
scene,—-of which I long afterwards, and 
only a few months before his death, wrote a 
description to Mr. Garrison, with which he 
was very much pleased, as he was the offi- 
ciating priest, if I may dignify that word so 
much as to apply itto him and the transac- 
tion of the hour,—and wishing to carry the 
spirit of itto New Hampshire, whither I 
was going, that | might kindle some enthu- 
siasm from it there, on my way, in Dor- 
chester, on the 16th of August of that sum- 
mer, I wrote a letter to Mr. Foster, which 
the editor of our anti-slavery paper, known 
as the Herald of Freedom, deemed worthy a 
place in its columns. I hastily copied a 
little of it yesterday, thinking that by it I 
could give you a better*idea of my friend. 
I read it for him, and not for myself. De- 
scribing what I had witnessed in Massa- 
chusetts, I said: 

‘‘After all, I must come to New Hamp- 
shire, brutber Stephen. The rocks must 
echo there the comiug era, and the adjacent 
hills must reply, as we proclaim through 
the State the doctrines and demands of uni- 
versal freedom, and the whole brotherhood 
of man. We mustshow ourselves, what we 
are already called, ‘dangerous men.’ Devise 
some plan, if you can, by which we may 
improve on the operations of the past.” 
[That was my aspiration and my fondly 
cherished hope, for! had seen and known 
something of my friend one or two years be- 
fore.| ‘tf we scourged the pro-slavery 
church and clergy last year with whips, let 
us this year chastise them with scoroions! 
Let us make every stronghold of ecclesias- 
tical tyranny send up its death howl, as we 
flash down into it the lightnings of truth, 
and send its thunder reverberating through 
their deepestcaverns. Let us write ‘Tekel,’ 
on all the pro-slavery pulpits in letters of 
fire, until the knees of all who sit in them, 
like those of Belshazzar, ‘shall smite to- 
gether.’ The groans of three millions of 
bondmen have pierced to heaven, the arm 
of the Almighty is laid bare, as of old, for 
deliverance. o the popular prevailing de- 
nomination we are infidels indeed, and we 
mean to be, and are willing to be scanda)- 
ized as such. And woe to those who are 
in our pulpits! who have said in their hearts, 
‘There is no God,’ They are corrupt; they 
havedone abominable wickedness; and so 
has the church, which is their own handi- 
work!” 

What do you suppose the answer was? 
In exactly a month from the time that letter 
was written, the answer to that demand 
that he should devise some new method by 
which we could improve on the efforts of 
the past. was given. He answered on the 
17th of September by entering the old North 
church, the first Congregational church in 
Concord, N. H., and standing up, in the 
most solemn and dignified manner, as the 
sermon was about to commence, claimed 
the right, as a Christian and a man, to be 
heard in behalf of the enslaved of this coun- 
try. The result was that he was seized by 
two keepers of the State prison—for the 
State prison was next door neighbor to the 
church, anda worthy neighbor too, 1 fear— 
and was hauled out of the church. That 
was the invention, that was his new method. 
It might have been, perhaps, to the church, 
at the first, but a comet ora meteor flashing 
across the sky; but it proved to be to them 
more than the apocalyptic star, whose name 
was ‘*Wormwood,”and bad Death galloped 
forth on his pale horse, with Hell followin 
after, it would vot have been much more o 
terror to that church and pulpit. From 
that time, a system of operations was com- 
menced, unlike anything that had been 
known to this country before, especially as 
relating to the subject of American slavery. 
What else could the man do? what else 
could any earnest man do? Emerson had 
suid a little while before, ‘‘Let the world 
beware when the gods let a man loose in it.” 
From that hour, there was a man loose in 
the world, and instinctively church and 
clergy found it out. That was his method 
—what other could have been so effectual? 
Scarcely any of us agreed with him. I knew 
_ well, or I should not have agreed witb 

im. 

I knew the zeal, bravery and devotion, 
the religious devotion, using that word in 
its highest sense, of that man’s soul, and I 
knew he was inspired with the very spirit 
of the Highest, and | could afford to stand 
by him. Iam proud that I stood by him. 

is method was, if the people would hear 
us, then let us speak, and let them hear. 
Our meetings were always free; our plat- 
form was quite as free to our opponents as 
to our friends, and if they were worthy of 
attention, we would far rather havethem on 
itthan our friends; but it was necessary 
that they prove themselves possessed, some- 
what, of the steel of our friend Foster, or he 
allowed them harmlessly to pass by him. 

A slave holder once thought he couid con- 

uer him by amiability, and he said, ‘‘Mr. 
Foster, you don’t suppose I would lie to 
you, do you?” 

“Well,” replied Foster, ‘‘I don’t know as 
you would lie, but I do know you will 
steal,”—and he knew it himself. 

There are two thoughts that I just wish 
to touch, and that will be all 1 can do. 
There were two reasons for that measure. 
One was the extreme guilt of the church 
and clergy, in their connection with slavery, 
and by church and clergy 1 mean all the 
great popular and religious denominations 
in the land at thattime. And here let me 
say, I don’t know of but one Docior of 
Divinity at that time in the evangelical 
church or pulpit of America who was not 
at least an apologist for the slave holder; 
and that one was the Rev. Albert Barnes, 
of Philadelphia, whose name, I suppose, is 
not known to the majority of this audience. 
I don’t think there was a university or col: 
lege in America, that would have made a 
Doctor of Divinity of any denomination, 
who was not known as an apologist for 
slavery, to have held the ear of his people. 
And so it was necessary that some method 
be devised by which the people could be 
reached. There were circumstances under 
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which we obtained a hearing; but these cir- 
cumstances were rare. But no church nor 
clergy ever had occasion to complain of any 
ill usage by us, if they were willing we 
should present honestly and candidly our 
views of the slave system, giving them full 
opportunity to reply. As an instatice of the 
power of the church, I want to read one sin- 
gle declaration, made at the seventh annual 
meeting of the Free Missionary Society, 
by the venerable Dr. Beecher, the father 
and founder of the Beecher house of c.ergy. 
He offered a resolution in that body, in 
which he declared that the evangelical minis- 
try is eminently the power of God for the 
conversion of the West. In his speech, in 
defence of h’s resolution, he said that the 
stated ministry unites society by strong 
bonds, and the pastor is a central power in 
society. He could tell of a minister, who, 
having preached in his parish for fifty 
years, became the patriarch of the village, 
and once when a lecturer came there to 
speak, whom he thought the people ought 
not to hear, he went out and walked up one 
side of the street and down the other, telling 
the people they had better not go, and 
every soul stayed at home. 

- 1 give you that statement, because I want 
you to understand that we had reasons for 
all that we attempted. Our friend was the 
leader in the most important movement the 
anti-slavery enterprise ever inaugurated for 
its success and final triumph, for that was 
but the voice of the whole pulpit of the 
country; and | have no doubt our friend, 
Mr. May, if he had had time, could have 

iven you some passages from a clerical 

etter, issued in Massachusetts, where the 
ground was taken that we had no right to 
go into a village where there was a stated 
minister, to attempt to inculcate doctrines 
which he disapproved. Now, since they 
would not preach the truth, nor allow us to 
speak to the people, so far as they could 
prevent it, what was left for an earnest man 
to do? Isee no need of any defence for the 
course pursued. He claimed the right as a 
Christian and a man, and always proceeded, 
New Testament in hand, and New Testa- 
ment on his ever-ready tongue, as his apol- 
ogy and defence. 

He claimed that a Christian body, 
exercising and cherishing liberty of meee 
should accord him the privilege. He said 
even the Jewish church did so much, and 
when Jesus himself eatered the synagogue 
ou the Sabbath, he was invited to speak. 
To be sure, he would tell them, ‘‘they 
dragged him out, as you do me; but not be- 
cause he spoke; they were willing he should 
speak, but it was for what he said; and you 
drag me out, because you are afraid of 
what I shall say, or you would not do so.” 

Then again, he would quote the apostle, 
where in speaking of a Christian assembly, 
he says, ‘‘ You may all prophesy, one by one, 
that all may learn, and all may be com- 
forted. To one is given by the Spirit the 
word of wisdom; to another the word of 
knowledge by the same Spirit; to another 
faith by the same Spirit; to another the 
gifts of healing by the same Spirit; to 
another the working of miracles; to another 
prophecy; to another discerning of spirits; 
to another divers kinds of tongues; to 
another the interpretation of tongues. Let 
all things be done decently and in order.” 

And when they did cast him out, then, as 
he said, they rather clinched the nail, and 
proved that they were not a Christian body 
at all. 

Let me read a few lines from a work of 
his own. lt was not Mr. Birney’s title, 
“The American Church the Bulwark of 
American Slavery.” Five years later, it 
became necessary to have another title, and 
declare another truth, and so he wrote a 

amphlet entitled ‘The Brotherhood of 

“hieves, ora True Picture of the American 
Church and Clergy,”—no worse than the title 
of Birney’s tract. Slavery being robbery, 
oppression, man-stealing, murder, every 
possible high crime, and defended and pro- 
tected by the church, why should not his 
title be, **The Brotherhood of Thieves, ora 
True Picture of the American Church and 
Clergy”? This pamphlet was written asa 
letter to a distinguished friend, a Quaker on 
the island of Nantucket. Mr. Foster had 
been holding a series of meetings there, and 
the people of the island became very much 
excited, and the violence was so great on 
the last evening, that stones and brickbats 
and bad eggs, and fishes, and other mis 
siles hurled in, were so numerous and of 
such quality and character, that he was ad- 
vised to leave the town, for it was feared 
bloodshed: would ensue, if he remained. 
But an old gentleman, a friend, asked him 
to make some explanation of his position. 
To do that, he wrote the tract. I wish 
this nation had a copy of it in every house 
and log cabin- between the two oceans; for 
this generation does not know much about 
the proudest Iliad of this nation. Be- 
tween 1830 and 1860, there were thirty 
years of history, a perfect Iliad, wanting 
only its Homer; and yet there is to day a 
youth in Harvard College, who three months 
ago asked an old anti-slavery leader, ‘‘Was 
there ever any movement against slavery 
before the war of the Rebellion?” I am 
afraid that Phi Beta Kappa address, not 
long since, was rather late, after all; it 
should have come before. In that letter, 
Mr. Foster says: ‘‘The remarks I made at 
te meetings were of a grave and start- 

ing character. They strike at the founda- 
tion of our ecclesiastical institutions, and 
exhibit them as apologists and supporters 
of the most iniquitous institution that hu- 
manity has ever devised.” (Mr. Pillsbury 
read several extracts from the pamphlet.) 
Then he goes on to show the absurdity of 
the mob, the drunken rabble, the off-scour- 
ing of society, coming to the defence of the 
church, 

I wanted to give , ou these reasons for the 
course our friend pursued. [ut one point 
I must not overlook. His first imprison- 
ment was not for preaching the gospel. He 
was imprisoned many times, and the first 
time as a friend of peace. Those of you 
who knew him best, know that he was al- 
Ways a non-resistant. He was a member of 
Dartmouth College, and would not bear 
arms with the other students, who were re- 
quired to train regularly. He was a follow- 
er of the Prince of Peace, and. believed lit- 
erally in the doctrines of the New Testa- 





ment. He was arrested and dragged up to 
Haverhill jail. The roads were so bad and 
the conveyance was so insufficient, that he, 
with three other students, was compelled to 
walk to the jail. You remember that George 


Fox, when he was ordered to jail, said to 
his at ants, ‘Thee need not go thyself; 
send thy boy to show me the way.” He 


did not care for their jails. What to him 
were jails and crucifixions, if it must be so? 
So with Foster. I used to tell him that Al- 
mighty Providence had an object in sending 
him to Haverhill jail, and { think so still, 
for there was a realization, almost, of the 
Greek fable of the twelve labors of Hercu- 
les in cleaning out the Augean stables. But 
the stables of that myth could not have 
been so filled with filth as that cell into 
which he and the other three students were 
cast, with thieves and robbers. One man, 
after having made a friend of Mr. Foster, 
and secured his confidence, conficed to him 
that he had committed a murder, but the 
world did not know it. That was the society 
into which they were thrown. One man 
was taken il], and confined to his bed, and 
literally putrefied in that bed, which was 
swarnnng with the vermin from his sores. 
He wrote a letter, which was published in 
one of the Concord papers, and I ransacked 
a library yesterday to try to findit. I would 
give twenty dollars if I had that letter to 
read to you, describing that horrible den, 
in which the filth was so deep, and trodden 
so hard, that strong men had to come with 
pickaxes, afterwards, to dig it up. The 
jail was revolutionized from that hour, and 
the whole prison system of New Hamp- 
shire was improved thereby. I used to tell 
Stephen, “If you never did another thing 
in your life but cleanse that foul stable, and 
open the way for such prison reform as 
followed, you did enough, and I would rath- 
er have been you than have been Alexander 
and Cesar both, and I don’t know but I 
would add forty of the best philanthro- 
pists into the bargain.” 

You see what is the condition of our pris- 
ons now, and yet they are palaces compar- 
ed to what they were at that time, and in 
that State. One of the prisoners was there, 
not for any crime, but because he was a 
poor man, and was maintained there by the 
county on that account. Another result of 
Foster’s imprisonment there was that, in 
two years from that time, New Hampshire 
abolished, by statutory enactment, impris- 
onment for debt. Although it is now no 
crime, it is an awful necessity in that State, 
to be poor. I will not detain you longer. 
If [had an afternoon or evening, I could 
tell you a little of the story of that man, to 
me the noblest of all the Romans, 

John Brown was heroic in his way, and 
his soul goes marching on, while his body 
moulders in the ground, Our friend’s body 
moulders in the ground, and, side by side 
with John Brown and similar worthies let 
them walk the golden streets forever. 


Mr. May then introduced Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, as the friend and, for many years, 
the associate in anti-slavery work, of Steph- 
en 8. Foster. 


REMARKS BY MRS. LUCY STONE. 


My Frrenps:—The ordinary manifesta- 
tions which attend memorial services, are 
lost to-day. The occasion seems more like 
a time when shouts of victory and pans 
of praise are offered thana time of mourn- 
ing and lamentation. When a life has been 
lived and such a record left as that sketched 
for Stephen Foster to-day, it seems to me 
nothing can be so consoling to those who 
knew him, and to his family, as the constant 
memory of his character and beautiful life. 
It was his rulirg principle that the rights of 
every other human being were as valid as 
his own. 

I think he knew no fear, either physical 
or moral. I remember an incident that oc- 
curred years ago at Cape Cod. There was 
an anti-slavery meeting in a grove, and the 
United States coast survey camp was quite 
near. Mr. Pillsbury was there,and Mr. May, 
and Stephen Foster, and I and others. e 
sat on a rough platform together. I was 
newer to reform than some of the others, 
and did not notice wiiat was plain to the 
experienced eyes of the older ones, who saw 
that the mob spirit was at work, and that 
the rioters were preparing to swoop down 
upon us. Mr. Foster was speaking. His 
words were like daggers to the conscience 
of the mob. They rushed forward, and 
sooner than I can tell it, they tore the plat- 
form to pieces, scattering those who were 
upon it. As Mr. Foster was about to be 
dragged off, not thinking of himself, he 
said to me, as a rough man rushed toward 
us, ‘‘Who will take caré of you?” They 
seized him by each hand, on one of whigh 
Was an angry boil. His spectacles flew 
from his eyes; his coat was rent from top 
to bottom. When they released their hold 
Mr. Foster very coolly and quietly took off 
his coat, held it up, and said: ‘‘Look at my 
coat. See what you have done to it. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourselves.” The 
next morning the mobocrats sent him 
enough money to buy a new coat. 

Mr. Foster had no narrow sympathies. 
He went through the anti-slavery time and 
never hesitated or faltered, as those here 
can testify. He always seemed lixe a man, 
who, if he had lived in the time of Christ, 
would have been thrown to the lions. If 
he had lived in the time of Luther he would 
have been Durned at the stake, and in the 
Revolution he would have stood with Han- 
cock and Adams. When the anti-slavery 
revolution came, we know how he stood, 
through persecution, poverty, hunger, fa 
tigue, and endless toils, which wore out his 
life. He hada body which should have 
lasted ninety vears, if his labors for others 
had not consumed its energies and shorten- 
ed his days. He used to go to the anti- 
slavery meetings to convince the audience. 
Every moment out of the meeting he used 
to convert any opponent he could find. He 
was always laboring to persuade the people 
of the truth of the anti-slavery cause. 
Wherever abstract logic led, thither follow- 
ed Stephen Foster, with the trustfulness of 
a child led by its mother’s hand. He nev- 
er doubted that justice was safe and that its 
demands might and should be accepted 





without a question. Some lines of Lowell 
express the man and his views: 


“I first drew in New England’s air, and from her 
hardy breast 

Sucked -: the tyrant-hating milk that will not let me 
rest; 

And gi words seem treason to the dullard and the 

e, 

‘Tis but my Bay-State dialect—our fathers spake the 

same. 


“Though we break our fathers’ promise, we have no- 
bler duties first; 
The traitor to Humanity is the traitor most accursed; 
Man yn at shan Constitutions; better rot beneath 
e 0d, 
Than be true to Church and State while we are 
doubly false to God! 


“We owe allegiance to the State; but deeper, truer, 
more, 

To the sympathies that God hath set within our 
spirit’s core;— 

Our oomeny claims our fealty; we grant it so, but 
then 

Before Man made us citizens great Nature made us 
men. 

“He’s true to God who's true to man; wherever 


wrong is done 
To the humblest and the weakest, ‘neath the all-be- 


aang sun, 
Thet ween 8 also done to us; and they are slaves 
mos! 


Whose love of right 1s for themselves, and not for 
all their race. 

Such was Mr. Foster's belief and his prac- 

tice. 

The question came up in the anti-slavery 
society in regard to woman’s rights. The 
anti-slavery cause needed everybody to help 
it. Buta part of the abolitionists did not 
know that women had any right to help. 
One part. refused to codperate with women. 
But Stephen Foster went with those who 
recognized all human beings as having 
equal rights. He knew that the slave need- 
ed all the help he coula get, and he wel- 
comed the aid of women. Mr. Foster was 
a zealous worker for the equal riguts of 
women, and as devoted to them as he was 
to the anti-slavery cause. I shall never for- 
get, from the early time when the first Wo- 
man’s Rights convention was held in this 
city in 1850, in which Mr. Foster and _ his 
ever-revered wife took part, how he would 
travel long distances to carry on the Wo- 
man Suffrage movement, and always, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, without 
compensation for expenses or services. 
Worcester will not forget how Mr. Foster 
took the position that he could not vote so 
long as his wife ard daughter were dis- 
franchised. He refused to pay taxes on 
this account, and allowed the taxes to be 
collected at greater cost to himself rather 
than appear to consent to what was so un- 
just in practice. 

If it were right to do so, one might speak 
of him in his home, where there were two 
eauals, neither affirming mastership. In 
that home there was never a thought of su- 
periority, or dictation, or control. In that 
home his presence was always as soft and 
tender as the dew, and as bright as the 
sunshine. There was seen the beauty and 
the possibility of a permanent partnership 
of equals. 

Wheti the American Woman Suffrage 
Society was formed at Cleveland, twelve 
years ago, Mr. Foster went there at his own 
expense, and with his thoughtful care and 
accurate knowledge helped in the forma- 
tion of a constitution which protected the 
cause from questions alien to it, and hostile 
to all true interests of women. He was 
our adviser and reprover too. He reproved 
what he called our cowardice and timidity, 
and it seemed as if we did not care for the 
cause half so much as he cared forit. I 
remember he said to us once, ‘You are 
cowards! why don’t you fight for your 
rights in the way your opponen's ought to 
be fought?” To him we seemed almost rec- 
reant. 

In my heart of hearts, I revere the memo- 
ry of Stephen Foster. I hold it among the 
happiest events of my life that I have 
known one whose career was marked with 
such entire integrity and uprightness in all 
ways. He always stood for whatever he 
thought was right, whether anybody else 
thought so or not. 

I am glad to have had the opportunity 
to bear my tribute of esteem and affection 
for Stephen 8. Foster. By you, who were 
his neighbors,his noble character wil) be re- 
membered among your most treasured ex- 
periences. When his last illness came, 
which was protracted through three years 
and more, though he was never fora mo- 
ment free from pain, he was never impa- 
tient with the circumstances. He was im 
patient with the disease, which he regarded 
as unnatural. He was anxious too, lest his 
wife and daughter should be over-burdened 
and worn out with the attention they gave 
him, and he lamented the fact that he re- 
quired their care, instead of being able to 
care for them. 

To the very last, that thoughtfulness for 
others, that sweetness and gentleness and 
patience, which those who heard him on 
the platform did not know existed—all 
these rare qualities survived in him to the 
last. He has gone to his rest. Our pride 
2 - life is more than our grief at his 

eath. 


Rev. Henry T. Cheever spoke with earn- 
estness and deep feeling of the services ren- 
dered by Mr. Foster to the temperance 
movement at Worcester. On account of 
delay in securing his manuscript, we are 
compelled to postpone the full report of his 
remarks until next week. 

The closing address was made by Wen- 
dell Phillips: 


REMARKS BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


FRreENDs:—One by one our comrades in 
the Anti-slavery movement pass away and 
onward. Some fall with the harness on, in 
the fulness of strength, others go from sick 
chambers and months of weariness and pain; 
longing to have the bonds loosed and be re- 
stored to service in God’s kingdom. 

Our friend Foster was one of these last, 
Many, many months he has longed to have 
the burden of life lifted, and be allowed to 


work again as he was wont. God has gra- 
ciously listened to his prayer. Without 
pain or struggle he has been permitted to 
join those, his fellow workers, on the other 
side of the veil. How gladly they have wel- 
comed him! , 





CARPETS. 


We have now open for inspection and tor sale a line of the 
choicest Carpets ever offered in Boston, of the latest and most 


desirable colorings and patterns, 


We have a line of WELTON CARPETS at $2.25, full five-frame and equal mm quality to anything of- 


offered in this market at $2.75 or $3 per yard. 


AXMINSTERT and MOQUETTE CARPETS from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Best BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, $1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60,—the latter for the Choicest 


Patterns. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS.—We have opened a full line of 200 pieces at 75 cents per yard. They 


cannot be had elsewhere in the city. 
We have other grades at 85 cents and $1.00. 


We have also on show a superior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal in Texture and Quality to any- 


thing made here or in Europe. 


INGRAINS.—We have, of the best Extra Superior Grade, a very full line, from 75 cents to 90 cents, 
We have a line a grade lower at 65 cents to 75 cents, all wool. 





if you want Carpets, call and see what we have. You will save money by buy- 


ing from us, and get Reliable Goods. 


John % James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 
525 & 52'77 Washington Street, Boston. 














No Money Required for Human Hair. 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughout the country to an reon wishing for an 
kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, that th + a ey 


for. No obligation to keep goods un- 
less perfectly satisfactory. Observe the 
seowing price list: One lot French 
Hair Switches, with short stems, extra 
even hair— ‘ 
Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for..... 
Weighing 4 oz., 30 in. long, for...... 
Weighing 344 oz., over 34 yard ong... 5 
Weighing 3 oz., over 26 in. long, for. 4 
Weighing 2% oz ,over 24in. long, for 3 
Weighing 2 oz ,over 20 inches long... 2 

We consider these the greatest bar- 
ains. Weshallsell one lot of Real 

air GRAY SWITCHES at the same 
rice as the plain, and are safe in say- 
ng such is unequalled in the annals of 








before being aid 
17c. Coudray’s Bandolire, 10c,; less 
than cost. e st size Crimp 
Nets, 10c.; marked down from 25c. 
French Hairpins, 1c. per bunch. Real 
Hair Coquetts, 25c.; marked down from 


Bc. 

MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, war- 

anted water curl, the prettiest and most 

natural wave ever worn. $6, $8, $10 and 

upward. Ladies’ and Gents’ Artificial 
— of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and up- 

ward. 

We warrant to sel! the best and pe. 

est in prices, and to give satisfaction 

all our customers. 


e goods may be seen and inspected 
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—— MANUPACTURERS OF —— 


GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES. 


For over forty years before the public, theee instruments have, by their excellence, attained an un- 
purchased pre-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt, 











Those of us here who saw his exquisite 
suffering can only thank God, that he is 
freed from the burden of the flesh and re- 
stored to the moral and spiritual activity he 
loved. We know the bitterness of the sep- 
aration—how much of life is taken from 
that hearth. But now we must not enter 
under that roof. It is not here, or now, 
that ‘we can recall that perfect marriage, the 
happiest of homes; the sweetness of that 
domestic life; the tenderness and winning 
traits which made our friend so fascinating 
in private. 

We come to-day to impress, as far as we 
can, on the public mind this inspiriting ex- 
ample—the lessons to be learned from such 
a life and such public service. The Anti- 
slavery cause needed a great many servants, 
agents of different characters and methods. 
For it had different classes to win, and very 
diverse difficulties to overcome. Hence that 
remarkable gathering grouped together a 
large number of men, each one with his own 
place, unique, incividual, indispensable,and 
whose method, born of and suited to his 
peculiar traits and convtctions, cannot be 
very rigorously criticised by us; but his ca- 
reer must be judged largely by its success. 
If he had wisdom to devise measures, and 
intelligence to divine public opinion and 
mood, they were shown in the success of 
his labors. That justified him and them. 

In that group of men to whom I have 
just referred, Foster bore the part especial- 
ly of an agitator. He made comparatively 
little use of the pen. With the single ex- 
ception of the remarkable essay which Mr. 
Pillsbury has quoted, he rarely, if ever, 
addressed the public except with the living 
voice. The magnetism of his presence, the 
profound conviction of his honesty, the in- 
valuable mass of facts which he had gather- 
ed, the skill and inevitable logic with which 
he used them, the sagacity with which he 
met the audience, guessed its wish, found 
out its need, ministered to the intellectual 
wants of the minds before him,--with other 
rare qualities—marked him asan exception- 
al man. He was an agitator at a time when 
the cause had come to a point where noth- 
ing else but an agitator could serve it. 

As Mr. Pillsbury says, there had been ten 
years of labor; we had developed the fact 
that the church and the State were both 
founded on slavery, that the system perme- 
ated the whole public—college, church, 
marts of trade; intellectually, religiously, 
financially, it had poisoned everything, 
everywhere; and we found, unexpectedly, 
when 1839 and ’40 came, that we were not 
removing a superficial evil, but we had grap- 
pled with something that held within its 
grasp the very heart of the people; was the 
foundation of church and State. It 
was a moment when the public would not 
read what we printed; would not take 
journals, if we published them, would not 
accept tracts, if we offered them ,—such was 
the bitter opposition, combined with a con- 
temptuous indifference,—and there was 
nothing but the living voice to depend upon, 
It would seem as if Foster was so moved 
and gifted, that if the anti-slavery cause 
had not met him, he must, perforce, have 
created an anti-slavery cause to answer to 
his own moral need, for in the very nature 
of his being, he was a reformer. e never 
measured anything, except by right or 





wrong. Profit or loss, comfort or discom- 
fort, honor or contempt,—he never weighed 
these in his balance; his remorseless and 
merciless Jogic took account of nothing but 
right and wrong; and when he measured 
with his plummet, before an indignant and 
opposing people, the institutions and actions 
of the nation, with that unfailing test of his, 
—right and wrong,—such was the reliance 
of every man who listened to him on his 
perfect unselfishness, entire consecration to 
duty, and absence of every personal 
motive—why, it might be saia of him, if it 
could ever be said of a human being, that 
the whole world might have looked in on 
every thought aud every mood that ever 
tenanted his bosom for a moment, and found 
nothing to blame. Such a man, with such 
an appeal—it is hard to exaggerate his in- 
fluence with an audience. Fair men yielded 
to him, and even the bitterly prejudiced sat 
dumb. 

My friend said that he obeyed the law and 
the Gospel, and loved his neighbor as him- 
self, f it be possibie, he loved his neigh- 
bor better than himself; he worked more 
for his neighbor than he did for himself; he 
made more sacrifices for his neighbor than 
he did for himself; and he toiled more 
earnestly to provide protection for the 
neighbor than he did for himself. He had 
that infinite happiness of so impressing 
every man with a sense of his honesty that 
no man ever distrusted him. I do not think 
there was a human being who ever felt a 
suspicion that he was not thoroughly sin- 
cere and guileless.—Hence assertions and 
arguments that shocked all the deepest con- 
victions of his audience, though they often 
stirred up mobs, were more often received 
in thoughtful silence and carried away to be 
maturely pondered. 

He was called a non-resistant. He 
couldn’t help being so. He could not be 
offended, nor take offence. Insult and in- 
jury swept over him without leaving a 
trace, or the slightest effect on that serene 
soul. I remember when he once came down, 
as Mr. Pillsbury has recorded, to Boston, 
far back in the history of the anti-slavery 
cause, to consult with some other agents, 
and in the first twilight vision of his experi- 
ence in the movement, his views were in- 
distinct, and his knowledge of where the 
blow was to be struck so imperfect that 
Edmund Quincy said to him, ‘‘Sir, it is not 
as an agent that we need to send you out, 
but we need an agent to send to you.” 
Nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of a 
thousand would have taken such a rebuke 
unkindly, would have gone home to med- 
itate angrily upon It, and cherished, perhaps, 
an ill recollection of the criticism for years. 

A month after, with that serene and beau- 
tiful nature in which there was no place for 
rancor, Foster came down to that same 
chamber, and, walking up to Mr. Quincy, 
said, ‘‘You told me something that did not 
seem to me true a month ; I have been 
home and thought of it, and find it is the 
truth after all.’ 

Now, the public, in this terrible antagon- 
ism of the agitation against their cherished 
institution, however much mob _ vio- 
lence might seek his life, and drunken 
madness might resist his exhortation, the 
average public felt the majesty of the man. 


[SEE LAST PAGE. ] 
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THE NONSENSE OF IT. 


SHORT ANSWERS TO COMMON OBJECTIONS 
AGAINST WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


1. “I have all the rights Iwant.” Have 
you the right, if a married woman, to con- 
trol your own earnings? Have you the 
right to make a will? Have you the right 
to your own child, if left a widow, suppos- 
ing that your deceased husband, in some 
fit of ill-temper, bequeathed your child to 
the ianship of some one else? Have 
you the nght to the guardianship of your 
child, at any rate, if you have married a 
second husband? In many States of the 
Union, women have not these rights; and 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself if, not 
having them, you do not ‘‘want” them. 
Again, do you not want a right to vote on 
the expenditure of your own tax-money; 
on school !aws, on temperance laws? You 
have no right to shut yourself within the 
circle of your own interests, and to say 
that you do not “want” such rights as 
these. 

2. “If the laws are wrong, they are being 
corrected without women’s voting.” Aye, but 
not without the demand of women to vote, 
and the consequent agitation of the sub- 
ject. That is what is changing the laws. 
The Common Law of England (which Lord 
Brougham called ‘‘a disgrace to any heath- 
en nation,” so far as it related to woman) 
prevailed almost everywhere in the United 
States, until the ‘‘Woman’s Rights” agita- 
tion began, twenty-five yearsago. It was 
not till women began to talk about the bal- 
lot that any changes began to be made in 
the laws; and they have no security against 
the repeal of those improved. laws, except 
the ballot in their hands. 

3. ‘The polls are not decent places for wo- 
men. No place is decent from which wo- 
men are excluded. Shall we exclude wo- 
meu from the railroad cars, because the 
smoking-car is apt to be a dirty place? 
When a man takes his wife and daughters 
into the cars, their presence brings decency. 
It will be the same at the polls. 

4. ‘‘Politics are necessarily corrupting.” 
Then why not advise good men, as well as 
good women, to quit voting? 

5. “If women voted, it would divide fam- 
ilies. But families and nations have quar- 
reled twice as much over religion as over 
politics, ever since the world began. If 
you allow women to choose their own re- 
ligion, why not their own party? 

6. ‘*Women would only vote as their hus- 
bands or fathers do.” Many women have 
no husbands and no living fathers. If they 
have, and vote as these men do, there will 
be no quarrel. If they vote differently—as 
they are very likely to do on questions of 
temperance, religion and the right to con- 
trol their own property or their own chil- 
dren,—then this objection falls to the 
ground. 

7%. “The best women will not vote.’’ Will 
they not? Then they are not truly the best 
women. Women who are really conscien- 
tious will not sairk their duties when the 
time comes, depend upon it. Was therea 
loyal woman in the land, who would have 
staid at home, if a voter, when Abraham 
Lincoln’s reléection was at stake? 

8. ‘The most refined women will not vote.” 
Many of the most refined women whom the 
land has produced have gone as mission- 
aries to foreign lands, taught schools for 
freedmen, visited the Five Points in New 
York, entered bar-rooms to save their hus- 
bands, or tended hospitals during the war, 
Will those same women shrink from drop- 
ping a piece of paper into a ballot box when 
the time comes? Refinement that takes 
the place of conscience is not worth much. 

9. ‘Bad women will vote.” They may and 
will vote, and so will bad men. But bad 
women will not vote openly as bad women; 
for vice in women, by instinct and policy, 
conceals itself and passes under another 
name. The worse women are, the more 
they will counterfeit virtue, when they 
come to vote; rely upon it. 

10. ‘‘l should not like to hear my wife speak 
in town meeting.” Nor would she like to 
hear you, unless you said something better 
worth saying than most of the talk against 
Woman Suffrage. But you are often wil- 
ling to pay other men’s wives to sing in pub- 
lic, and if a woman may properly uplift her 
voice tosing nonsense, why not to speak 
sense? 

11. ‘Jt will turn women into men.” Hap- 
pily youcannot do tbat. It is because wo- 
men, after all, are different from men that 
they deny the right of men to represent 
them, make laws for them, judge them in 
court, and spend their tax-money. If they 
are the same with men, they have the same 
rights; if they are distinct from men, they 
need the ballot to help make laws for them- 
selves. Take which view you please, it 
comes to the same thing. 

12. ‘* Women are too busy to vote.” .Why 
not say, ‘‘Men are too busy to vote”? Men 
are apt to claim that their own day’s work 
is harder than that of their wives. 

13. ‘‘ Women do not know enough to vote.” 
That is always the excuse for excluding a 
disfranchised class. Bancroft says that the 
original charter of Delaware put the govern- 
ment into the hands of a royal council, on 
the ground that ‘‘politics lie beyond the pro- 





fession of merchants.” So the agents who 
came out with Sir Edward Andros to take 
away the liberties of the New England Col- 
onies wrote back, in great contempt: ‘It is 
pleasant to behold poor cobblers and pitiful 
mechanics, who have neither house nor land, 
strutting and making no mean figure at their 
elections.” Now, the merchants and mechan- 
ics have the ballot and it is only. women 
against whom the same old objection is 
brought up! 

14. ‘Women do not want to tote.” How 
can you tell, till you give them the oppor- 
tunity? We gave the ballot to the freedmen, 
because we knew they needed it, whether 
they knew it or not. The more intelligent 
among them knew it, at any rate; and so 
the more intelligent women—the leading 
authoresses and philanthropists, for in- 
stance—know and say that they need the 
right of Suffrage, whatever the thoughtless 
and frivolous may say. 

15. ‘It will lead to 4 dangerous intimacy 
between the sexes.” In anoriental country, a 
physician can only prescribe for a woman 
by feeling the pulse in an arm thrust from 
behind a curtain. But as no political inti- 
macy would exceed that which already ex- 
ists or may exist in this country between 
the physician and his patients, the clergy- 
man and his parishioners, the school super- 
intendent and his teachers, the merchant 
and his book-keepers, the mill owner and 
his operatives,—the objection is idle. If 
you honestly prefer Turkish institutions, go 
and live where they prevail; but if the 
American system is the best, let it be made 
consistent with -itself. 

16. ‘‘Women cannot fight, so they should 
not vote.” Formerly women were refused 
permission to hold real estate, on the same 
ground. ‘When fiefs implied military ser- 
vice,’’ wrote Dr. Johnson, in 1776, ‘‘it is 
easily discerned why females could not in- 
herit them, but the reason is atan end. As 
manners make laws, manners likewise re- 
peal them.” The same reasoning applies 
now to voting. 

Besides, the objection proves too much. 
It appears by the published record of United 
States Military Statistics that out of-men 
examined for military duty during the Re- 
bellion, more than a quarter were found 
unfit; but that this varied with different 
professions. Of journalists 740 in every 
1000 were disqualified, of preachers 974, of 
physicians 670, of lawyers 544. The ma- 
jority of all these classes are as useless for 
warlike purposes as women; far more use- 
less than the fighting women of Dahomey. 
Are these classes therefore to be disfran- 
chised, like women? On the other hand, 
of all unskilled laborers only 348 in 1000 are 
disqualified; of tanners 216, of iron-work- 
ers 189. Is the voting power to be taken 
away from lawyers and journalists, and to 
be concentrated on iron-workers and tan- 
ners? We should do that to be consistent. 

In the Prussian army, the most powerful 
in the world, General McClellan tells us 
that all men are enrolled, and those unfit for 
field-service are employed as military tailors 
or nurses. Once apply this principle to 
women and you may draft them for mili- 
tary duty as much as you please. 

The amount of it all is, that woman must 
be enfranchised. It is a mere question of 
time. She must be a slave or an equal; 
there isno middie ground. Admit, in the 
slightest degree, her right to property or 
education, and she must have the ballot to 
protect the one and use the other. And 
there are no objections to this, except such 
as would equally hold against the whole 
theory of republican government. 

T. W. Hicerson. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. CHACE.—RECREA- 
TION ON CAPE COD. 


SABBATIA CoTTAGE, BARNSTABLE, } 
Mass., Sept., 1881. 

Fifty years ago, if any family in our 
goodly old town of Smithfield, R. I., had 
shut up house, leaving garden and horses 
and cows, and all other domestic belong- 
ings, to go to the seashore or the moun- 
tains, as an annual custom, whiling thus 
away the summer months in what would 


then have been called idleness, the 
industrious, home-loving yeomen and 
matrons of that thriving town would 


surely have pronounced such family a 
thriftless set, or worse, as fit subjects for 
the mad house. But now it has become an 
apparent necessity for persons whose occu- 
pation or whose leisure permits, to seek for 
such change from their usual routine. 
Following the modern custom, and de- 
riving from it much salutary relief from 
care and responsibility, my own family 
have for several years resorted to the quiet, 
healthful spot on the southern shore of 
Cape Cod, in the town of Barnstable, within 
a mile of the village of Osterville, and 


. eight miles from the nearest station on the 


Old Colony railroad. The place was se- 
lected twelve years ago bya few gentlemen 
from Boston, as a desirable summer retreat 
for their families. A small hotel was 
erected, and, in the course of these years, 
a very select and choice community of per- 
sons, attracted by the beauty and quiet of 
the spot, the salubrity of the climate, the 
convenience and safety of the opportunity 
for bathing, and by the excellent quality of 
the society which the early comers had 





attracted, have built cottages here, and, 
from two to three months, they give them- 
selves to the benefits and the comforts of 
the place. The hotel, with a lodging-house 
erected last year, accommodates not many 
more than a hundred guests. Six pictur- 
esque, substantial cottages are occupied by 
their owners, all Massachusetts families ex- 
cept our own, in which Rhode Island is 
largely represented. Five of these stand 
directly on the cliff, whence we descend by 
a flight of stairs to the beach, where the 
waters of the Atlantic come rolling and 
surging through the broad opening called 
Vineyard Sound. The summit of this cliff 
is crowned with a grove of pines, from 
which the trees are only cut away for the 
building of the houses and to open little 
views of the ocean. We pass from one cot- 
tage to another between the pines, among 
which, in the season, the birds sing over 
our heads, and from whose branches the 
squirrels look down uponusas they daintily 
and gracefully extract the seeds from the 
cones, without fear from our encroachment. 
Back from the cliff, the woods of the oak 
and pine send us their fragrant odors, 
while they afford the shadiest and the 
loveliest of rural rides and walks. Embow- 
ered in the hollows of these woods, within 
walking distance from our doors, are three 
fresh-water ponds, and beyond them, both 
east and west, bays stray around from the 
sea to give us quiet sails between picturesque 
shores, where the rocking and tossing of the 
ocean billows extend only a pleasant undu- 
lation, that in no wise gives discomfort to 
the most nervous and most fastidious of 
feminine sailors. 

The flora of this region are of great vari- 
ety and beauty. When we came in the 
early summer, the wild roses were bloom- 
ing at our very doors; the little pimpernel 
has opened its eyes to us throughout the 
season, close to our thresholds; and now the 
golden-rod and the many-hued aster are so 
abundant that to cross our own lawn, we 
have to tread them under our feet. The 
beautiful Sabbatia flower has decorated 
our tables and our mantle for more than a 
month, and the margin of the pond where 
it grows most abundantly is worth a long 
journey to behold. 

The social life here is delightfui and re- 
freshing. Refinement relieved of conven- 
tionalism, amusement without dissipation, 
intellectual enjoyment which all who wish 
may share, and a congeniality of tastes 
which secures harmony and promotes friend- 
ship, are the characteristics that bring to- 
gether the same people, year after year, and 
give a solidity and permanence to the situ- 
ation which go far to make this a desirable 
resort for the young and growing members 
of our households. 

The moral tone of this Cape Cod region 
is kept comparatively pure by the absence 
of that system which defiles the atmosphere 
of so many of our places of permanent 
abode, and from which our own Rhode 
Island homes are far from free. No licenses 
for the sale of intoxicating drinks are grant- 
ed in the villages around us here; and, so 
strong is the sentiment against their use, 
that the illegal sale is almost unknown. A 
young man, twenty-one years of age, a na- 
tive of Osterville, who was driving for us 
the other day, told me that he never saw 
a man drunk in that village in his life. In 
reply to my inquiry, if no liquor could be 
obtained, he said he believed it could be got 
in Hyannis. ‘‘Then,” said I, ‘‘if anybody 
in Osterville wants it he must go to Hyannis, 
I suppose?” He answered, very quickly, 
“There isn’t anybody here who ever wants 
any.” Weride all about for many miles, 
but we never see a tramp, and no alms are 
ever solicited at our door. 

If one did not read the newspapers, he 
could almost forget, in such a place as this, 
that wrong, and want, and misery are in the 
world. But, every day, there come to me 
the daily papers, and sol haveto know 
that, during this very summer, tragedies 
that chill the blood to hear of have been 
enacted not many miles away. Jennie 
Cramer! Poor Jennie Cramer! a hither- 
to innocent, though indiscreet, young girl, 
has lost herself and then her life, as the re- 
sult of careless training, a disregard, and 
perhaps ignorance, of the danger of indulg- 
ing in the drinking of alcoholic liquor; 
and, further, of that most debasing senti- 
ment, which admits vile men to the com- 
panionship of respectable women. Jennie 
Cramer’s mother could express regret that 
her daughter’s absence from home pre- 
vented her acceptance of an invitation to 
ride with a young man known to be disso- 
lute, and who will probably now be proved 
to have been a fiend in human shape. 

In our own city of Providence, Cathcrine 
Burke, another young girl, whose history 
has probably been full of appalling events, 
has been arrested for walking the streets at 


‘night, and “‘inveigling young men to her 


room ;” and has been sent to the State work- 
house for six months, as she should have 
been for a longer time; but, of the numer- 
ous men who, during these months, have 
walked the same streets, to “‘inveigle” 
young girlsinto dens of infamy and shame, 
how many have been arrested and imprison- 
ed for the same? Moreover, these same 
dens are established and kept open, in 
everyday vivlation of the law of the State; 
they are’ known to the authorities, and yet 





they are permitted to remain unmolested, 
while they lead to destruction and death 
hundreds of Rhode Island Jennie Cramers! 

During these summer months, boys from 
eleven to thirteen years of age have been 
sentenced to our reform school difing their 
minority simply for vagrancy, which means 
homelessness, thus having a stigma fastened 
upop them as though they were guilty of 
crime. Probably this was, under the cir- 
cumstances, the best that could be done 
with them; but Rhode Island owes some- 
thing better than this to her children who 
are made homeless by our unwise system of 
protection to the traffid in rum. During the 
month of August, the total number of 
arrests in Providence was 813, of which 494 
were for drunkenness; while many of the 
others could be directly traced to the same 
cause. How long shall this destructive 
policy be pursued? Alas! I fear it will be 
until men (and women) shall be placed in 
authority, as makers and dispensers of law, 
not to gratify a personal ambition and love 
of power, nor to support them in occupa- 
tions for which they are not qualified, but 
because they are friends of humanity, who 
have the wisdom and the virtue that make 
ttue statesmanship. 

E1LizaBetTH B, CHACE. 
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ENGLISH WOMEN NOT PROTECTED. 





The records of trials for brutal and violent 
crimes against women in Great Britain 
show a persistent determination, on the part 
of juries and magistrates, to condune and 
make light of these offences, and conse- 
quently to deprive women of the ordinary 
protection of the criminal law. The dispro- 
portion in punishment between offences 
against the person and against property is a 
great scandal to the British system of 
criminal jurisprudence; and even the 
persons of men are inadequately protected 
through this disproportion. But the evil is 
ten-fold greater as regards the protection of 
women, first, because women are more help- 
less and defenceless against violent assaults 
than men, and therefore they contribute by 
far the largest proportion of victims to 
rampant brutality; and, secondly, because 
the dispositions of the judges and juries to 
take a ‘‘merciful” view of the offence of 
maltreating women, causes them to visit 
with mere ‘‘censure” or with light punish- 
mept men who are convicted of such 
crimes. 

If this leniency were exercised in isolated 
cases only the evil would ‘not be so great, 
but we find such repeated and frequent pal- 
liation, from the judgment-seat, of acts of 
violence by men, if it appears that the 
woman has given ‘‘provocation,” that men 
addicted to violence may reasonably assume 
that they will be held harmless if they 
should take the law into their own hands 
when their wives offend them, or when 
a woman with whom they wish to keep 
company refuses to walk with them. 

These reflections have bz2en suggested by 
the Daily News of August 23, entitled, 
“Charge of breaking a wife’s leg,” from 
which it appears that James Laury was 
charged on remand before Mr. Bridge with 
violently kicking his wife and breaking her 
leg on July 30, at Lambeth. It appeared 
from the evidence of the police-sergeant 
that he went into her room, and found 
prosecutrix lying on the bed with her leg 
broken. She was conveyed to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. She was very drunk. She had 
spent all her husband’s wages 1n drink, and 
had not provided him with food. "When 
charged, the prisoner said he was sorry. 
He should not have done it if he had not 
been drunk at the time, and it was ag- 
gravating to find her drunk. The hospital 
surgeon said the prosecutrix was admitted 
on July 30, suffering from a fracture of 
both bones of the right leg between the 
knee and ankle. She was very drunk at the 
time. 

Mr. Bridge, addressing the prisoner, said 
he did not think, after the evidence given 
by the prosecutri% and the surgeon, that any 
jury would convict him of the crime of 
which he was charged. He trusted the in- 
carceration to which he had been subjected 
would be a warning to him, and whatever 
provocation he might receive at the hands 
of his wife he would never proceed to acts 
of violence. 

It is to be hoped that the warning will be 
effectual, for it is evident that the woman 
has no protection to expect from the law if 
she should again provoke her husband’s 
wrath. Mr. Bridge may be right in his 
declaration that no jury would convict him 
of a crime merely because he had broken 
a drunken wife’s leg; but if a wife, whose 
husband had taken her earnings and spent 
them in drink, had, while he was lying 
helplessly drunk on his bed, broken his leg 
in a fit of drunken anger, we suspect that a 
jury of men would have been filled with 
burning indignation, and would have pun- 
ished her with the utmost rigor of the law. 

Another case of light punishment is that 
of Richard Walters, 21, who was indicted 
at Swansea for the wilful murder of Eliza- 
beth Lee on the first of July. The deceased 
was a girl of nineteen. The evidence showed 
that the prisoner asked her to go a walk 
with him; she refused, he struck her a 
violent blow in the face, and then ran away. 

The girl screamed ‘‘Murder,” and was 
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found lying in the middle of the road bleed- 
ing. Shedied next day. The post-mortem 
examination ‘tended to show that death re- 
sulted from a blow in the face, which must 
have been of a most violent character.” 
The judge directed that it would be unsafe 
to return a verdict of murder, and directed 
them on the law relating to man-sluughter. 
The jury found the prisoner guilty of man- 
slaughter, but recommenced him to mercy 
on account of his youth! He was sentenced 
to twelve months’ imprisonment with hard 
labor. 

Men of twenty-one years of age are, it 
seems, considered by a Swansea jury too 
young to be held fu!ly responsible for kill- 
ing a woman for the offence of refusing to 
walk with them. 

At Brierley Hill, on August 25 Thomas 
Smith, collier, Dudley, was charged with 
having committed an aggravated assault on 
his wife. The pr'soner demanded meat for 
breakfast, and his wife told him that 
through poverty this was impossible. 
Smith then seized the pregnant woman by 
the hair, and kicked her till she became 
insensible, and afterwards expressed a wish 
that he had killed her. The stipendiary 
said he felt inclined to commit the prisoner 
to the sessions, but finally gave him six 
months’ imprisonment with hard labor. 
—English Women’s Suffrage Journal. 
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NAMING THE CHILDREN. 


It is not a bad plan to give girls only one 
baptismal name, so that if they marry they 
can retain their maiden surname: as Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. This is the practice among the so- 
ciety of Friends, and is worthy of more 
general adoption, for we should then know 
at once on seeing the name of a lady wheth- 
er she was married, and if so, what her fam- 
ily name was. In Geneva and many prov- 
inces of France the maiden family name of 
the wife is added to the surname of the 
husband; thus, if a Marie Perrot married 
Adolphe Lauve, they would after marriage 
write their names respectively, Adolphe 
Perrot-Lauve and Marie Perrot-Lauve. The, 
custom serves to distinguish the bachelor 
from the married man, and is worthy of 
imitation; for if vanity unites in the same 
escutcheon the arms of husband and wife, 
ought not affection to blend their names? 

Generally the modern ‘‘ie,” which is ap- 
pended to all names that will admit of it, 
renders them senseless and insipid. Where 
is the improvement in transforming the 
womanly loveliness of Mary into Mollie? 
Imagine a Qaeen Mollie, or Mollie, queen 
of Scots! There issomething like sacrilege 
in such a transformatioa. Take Margaret, 
and mutilate the pearl-like name into Mag- 
gie, and its purity like a halo vanishes, and 
we have a very commonplace idea in its 
stead. If we must have diminutives, com- 
mend us to the old style. Polly, Kitty, 
Letty, Dolly, were names with some sense 
and work in them, and which we pronounce 
like articulate sounds. 

For the most part Old Testament names 
are defective in euphony, and very inhar- 
monious with English family names. The 
female names are still less musical. Noth- 
ing can reconcile us to Naomi Brett, Heph- 
zibah Dickenson, or Dirah Winter. And 
to prove that the unpleasant effect produced 
by such combination does not result from 
the surnames selected, let us substitute ap- 
pellations unexceptionable, and the result 
will be even worse— Naomi Pelham, Heph- 
zibah Howard, Dinah Neville! A Hebrew 
Christian name requires, in most cases, a 
Hebrew surname. 

Sobriquets are to be equally deprecated. 
We know a beautiful woman who when a 
girl was remarkable for a wealth of rippling 
curling hair. Some one gave her the name 
of ‘‘Friz,’’ and it still sticks to the dignified 
matron. Wit, or would-be wit, delights to 
exercise itself after this fashion, but a 
child’s name is too precious a thing to be 
ridiculed, 

Fanciful names are neither always pretty 
nor prudent. Parents had need of the gift 
of prophecy who call their children Grace, 
Faith, Hope, Fortune, Love, ete. It is 
possible that their affer-life may turn such 
names into bitter irony. 

With such a variety of excellent Chris- 
tian names, it is astonishing that so few 
should be in ordinary use. The dictiona- 
ries contain lists of about 250 male and 150 
female names, but out of these not more 
than twenty or thirty for each sex can be 
called at all common. 

Yet our language has many beautiful 
names, both male and female, worthy of a 
popularity they have not yet attained. And 
among female names why have we not more 
girls called by the noble or graceful appel- 
lations of Agatha, Alethia, Arabella, Bea- 
trice, Bertha, Cecilia, Evelyn, Ethel, Ger- 
trude, Isabel, Leonora, Florence, Mildred, 
Millicent, Philippa, Pauline, Hilda, Clar- 
ice, Amabel, Irene, Zoe, Muriel, Estelle, 
Eugenia, Euphemia, Christabel, Theresa, 
Marcia, Antonio, Claudia, Sibylla, Rosabel, 
Rosamond, etc. ? 
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THE CHURCH CONGRESS FOR 1881. 


In an account of the arrangements for the 
forthcoming Church of England Congress, 
which is to be he!d at Newcastle in October, 
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the London Times mentions that there are 
one or two new features in the arrange- 
ments, one of which is a working women’s 
meeting. Among the papers promised are 
two by ladies. On Wednesday afternoon, 
October 5, the special needs of -the church 
in the diocese of Durham will be spoken of 
by Miss Weston and others. On the Friday 
papers will be read on ‘‘The Church’s Care 
of the Young,” among others, by Mrs. Phil- 
ip Papillon. The Times regrets the lack of 
more Jay names in the programme. ‘Of 
the ninety-seven speakers and readers only 
ten are laymen, including two ladies.” It 
is something to have women recognized in 
the church, even as “‘Jaymen.” Possibly 
the time may come when they will be al- 
lowed to preach as well as to pray. 

Miss Weston is the author of an interest- 
ing paper on the “Spreading of the Gospel 
by Women,” in which she vindicates her 
position by reference to the great company 
of women preachers mentioned in Psalm 
Ixviii., the meaning of which is obscured 
in the English version by the omission of 
the feminine gender of the original Hebrew. 
~ eee — 


UNPUNISHED CRIMES AGAINST WOMEN. 








The grounds on which juries, composed 
exclusively of men, recommend to mercy 
men whom they find guilty of the most out- 
rageous crimes against women are truly 
“scandalous,” in the old acceptation of 
that word when it was understood to mean 
“marvellous.” At Durham assizes on July 
19, before Mr. Justice Hawkins, John 
Richmond. a powerfully-built mulatto, was 
accused of the murder of his wife at Sunder- 
land. The couple had lived together for 
seventeen years. About a fortnight before 
the murder, the prisoner's wife left kim and 
went to reside with her mother in another 
part of Sunderland. About noon on the 
20th of June the prisoner left his own 
house and went to where his wife was 
living. He asked her to cook some food. 
She refused; a quarrel ensued, and he beat 
her to death with a poker. He ‘then 
gave himself up to the police, and 
stated that his wife had ‘‘provoked” 
him to do what he had done. In defence 
it was stated that the prisoner had been a 
teetotaler for eight years, and was very 
fond of his children, and that there was a 
total absence of any intention to commit 
murder until his wife’s provocation threw 
him into a passion. The prisoner was 
found guilty, but strongly recommended to 
mercy! He was, of course, sentenced to 
death, and the recommendation to mercy 
will doubtless receive due consideration in 
the proper quarter. 

A similar ‘‘merciful” spirit was manifest- 
ed by a Belfast jury, before whom a man 
named James M’Clure was tried on July 
20 for the murder of his wife. 

It was stated by Mr. Henderson, on be- 
half of the Crown, that in January last Mrs. 
M’Clure came into possession of £95, being 
a legacy. A portion of this (£49) was placed 
in a bank in the name of the husband 
(probably the bankers objected, as they 
usually do, to open an account with a 
married {woman without the consent in 
writing ‘of the husband), but the deposit 
note remained in possession of Mrs. M’Clure. 
On the 28th of June, the prisoner asked his 
wife to ;give him this note; she refused, 
whereupon he murderously assailed her; he 
beat her to a jelly with one stick till it 
broke, then he got a piece of a cart shaft, 
and beat her till that broke, too. When 
assistance came, the unfortunate victim was 
found covered with blood and bruises, her 
arm and leg broken in several places. The 
constable and the doctor placed her ona 
shutter, carried her down stairs, and laid her 
on the counter of the shop. Strange to say, 
she ‘‘seemed very uneasy,” and ‘‘wished 
often to be changed from one position to 
another,” till merciful death released her 
from pain. 

The husband, in defence, said he ‘liked 
sobriety,” and accused his victim of 
drunkenness. 

The jury returned a verdict of man- 
slaughter. The judge said they had taken 
a merciful view of the case; there were 
grounds on which they might legitimately 
have found the prisoner guilty of murder, 
and to him he was guilty of murder. He 
did not wish to interfere with their verdict, 
for there was no doubt provocation, and 
they had exercised their privilege with 
mercy to him. The sentence was penal 
servitude for fifteen years. 

If hideous torments inflicted on wives 
were strange and exceptional occurrences, 
the offenders might be recommended to 
mercy without serious danger to that sec- 
tion of the community specially liable to 
such outrages. But every one knows that 
crime of this kina is of constant daily 
occurrence, 

Since writing the above, another frightful 
example is reported at Sheffield. On July 
23 Daniel Moran was charged at the 
Sheffield Town Hall with setting his wife on 
fire. Mrs. Moran said she and one of her 
children were laid on a sofa. The prisoner, 
who was in the house, took a lamp and 
went up stairs. She fell asleep, but was 
awakened by the burning of her clothes. 
She cried to her husband, ‘Oh, Dan, come 
down stairs, I’m on fire.” The child also 
called to him, but he replied, ‘‘Let the-—— 





burn.” He afterwards came down stairs, 
and watched ber burning. She tried to ex- 
tinguish the fire with two sacks, but failed. 
She then ran to the door, but found that the 
key had been taken out. She eventually 
escaped from the house by the window.— 
Engiish Women’s Suffrage Journal. 


++ 
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THE BELVOIR COFFEE HOUSE. 





The opening of this establishment, which 
has been established by Canon and Lady 
Adeliza Norman, at Bottesford, was signal- 
ized by the speeches of two ladies. Lady 
John Manners was requested to declare the 
Coffee House open, which she did in a bus- 
iness-like speech. Her remarks were warm- 
ly appreciated. Other speeches were made 
by Lady Adeliza Norman, Canon Norman, 
and others. At a meeting in the evening, 
when an address was delivered by Mr. 
Knowles, after a few words from Lord 
John Manners, Lady John Manners again 
spoke. The London Times, in its notice of 
the meeting, reports only the speeches of her 
ladyship. The incident is an illustration of 
the growing custom of ladies who interest 
themselves in public and philanthropic 
work speaking themselves in support of the 
objects to which they direct their efforts. 
A few years ago public opinion would have 
required that Lord John Manners and 
Canon Norman should have spoken on be- 
half of their respective ladies. 

oe 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS EXCLUDED. 


The International Medical Congress, which 
held its sitting last month in London, is 
noteworthy for exhibiting an exceptional 
and unscientific exclusiveness in its arrange- 
ments, The association has hitherto met 
in Continentai cities, and heretofore all 
properly educated and duly qualified medi- 
cal practitioners have been eligible to take 
part in the proceedings without distinction 
of sex, and as a matter of fact women 
doctors have availed themselves fully of the 
privilege of receiving and imparting knowl- 
ledge and interchanging the results of ex- 
perience which forms one of the principal 
elements of the value of such gatherings. 
It has ‘been reserved for London, under the 
direct pressure of the influence of the medi- 
cal advisers of Queen Victoria, to take a re- 
trograde course, to deliberately shut the doors 
of the Congress on the sources of know!- 
ledge which medical science might derive 
from women whose personal feelings and 
experience, under the light of scientific 
training, must give them means of judging 
on many matters concerning which the 
knowledge of men can be but second-hand, 
and of denying to earnest scientific students 
and to practitioners equally qualified with 
themselves the opportunities of benefit- 
ing by the experience of others, and there- 
by obtaining increased power to help those 
who seek their professional advice. 

This unworthy and unmanly course is 
but the sequence of the persecuting spirit 
which has thrown so many obstacles in the 
way of medical eiucation and recognition 
of women in thiscountry. There has been 
asteady and persistent endeavor, when it 
was perceived that women could not be kept 
altogether out of the practice of the healing 
art, to lower the standard of examination 
for women practitioners, or in some way. to 
mark them out as a separate and inferior 
class. So far as excluding them from the 
Medical Congress can place this stigma on 
women practitioners, this has been effected, 
but not without remonstrance. A protest 
against their exclusion, signed by forty-three 
duly qualified medical women, was sent in 
to the Congress, and itis hoped would be 
entered in their minutes. 

Sir William Jenner’s personal objection 
to the medical education of women is well 
known; it has been expressed in unmeasured 
language, and in acts of inveterate opposi- 
tion. We cannot, therefore, err in attribut- 
ing to his advice and persuasion the an- 
nouncement that he was empowered to 
withdraw the Queen’s name from the patron- 
age of the Congress if the medical women 
were admitted. No recognised adviser of 
Her Majesty can with propriety attempt to 
shelter himself from responsibility behind 
the alleged peisonal wishes of the Queen, 
and no such supposition can be allowed to 
remove from Sir William Jenner the full 
responsibility for the declaration respecting 
the exclusion of women doctors from the 
International Medical Congress of 1881.— 
Women’s Suffrage Journal. 


HUMOROUS. 


If I were a railroad brakeman, 
I'd holler the stations so pl ain 

That the man who was going to Texas 
Would go clear through to Maine; 

I'd open the door of the smoking car 
And I'd give such a mighty roar, 

That the passengers back in the sleeper 
Would all fall out on the floor. 

But I couldn't afford a tenor voice, 
And I couldn't afford to s 

In the sweet, soft tones of 
For eleven dollars a week. 


The chiropodist first dates from William 
the Corncurer. 


The Woonsocket Reporter inquires: ‘‘Who 
says itis unhealthy to sleep in feathers? 
Look at the spring chicken, and see how 
tough he is.” 


During a conference of clergymen not far 
from Boston the following dialogue was 
overheard between two newsboys: ‘‘I say, 
Jim, what’s the meaning of so many minis- 
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ters being here together?” “‘Why,” answered 
Jim, scornfully, ‘‘they always meet once a 
year to exchange sermons with each other.” 


“Gracious! wife,” said a father, as he 
looked at his son William’s torn trousers, 
‘‘get that little Bill reseated.”” And she re- 
plied, ‘‘So I will.” 


The witness said that the laundryman, 
very much ruffled, collared the boy and 
gave him a cuff, because he caught him in 
the act of stocking himself with the con- 
tents of the drawers. 


The editor of a Carson paper was asked 
by an inquiring stranger if it was possible 
that such a little town kept up four news- 
papers, and the reply was: ‘‘No; it takes 
four newspapers to keep up the town.” 


A minister had preached an hour; then 
he remarked, ‘‘Another wide field opens 
from the subject in another direction.” Just 
then an old colored saint ejaculated, 
‘Please, Lord, shut up de bars.” 


A little three-year-old had fallen down 
and hurt her knee, and as she sat rocking 
in ber little chair, pitying and rubbing the 
injured part, she suddenly looked up and 
said: ‘‘Did God make me, mamma?” ‘Yes, 
dear.” ‘Weil,’ said she, “if He’s got any 

ieces left, I wish He would mend my 

nee.” 


Prosecutions were recently brought by 
the police at the Newcastle west petty ses- 
sions against two little boys, for ‘‘whistling 
in a derisive manner” at a local magistrate 
and the head constable. The authors of the 
prosecution appeared to consider the act a 
sedition, and were greatly chagrined at find- 
ing the cases laughed out of court. 


Gilhooley hired a pony the other day to 
take a little exercise on. He got all the ex- 
ercise he wanted; and, as he limped to the 
edge of the sidewalk to rest himself after so 
much exercise, a friend asked him, ‘‘What 
did you come down so quick for?” ‘‘What 
did i come down so quick for? Did you 
see anything up in the air for me to hold 
onto?” 








**Don’t Know Half Their Value,” 


“They cured me of Ague, Biliousness, 
and Kidney Complaint, as recommended 
I had a half bottle left which I used for my 
two little girls, whom the doctors and neigh- 
bors said could not becured. I would have 
lost both of them one night if I had not given 
them Hop Bitters. They did them so much 
good I continued their use until they were 
cured, That is way I say you do not know 
half the value of Hop Bitters, and do not 
recommend them high enough.”—B., Ro- 
chester, N. Y.See other column,.—<Ameri- 
can Rural Home. 















MME. 
Augusta Healy's 
VEGETABLE 


ITonic Pills 


Have proven a boon to 
thousands of suffering wo- 
men. They are prepared especially for, and if used 
as directed, never fail to cure the most obstinate 
Misplacements, Ovarian Troubles and Chronic Weak- 
nesees, 80 common to the best of the sex. All letters 
are answered by a skilful Female Physician. Pills 
sold by druggists, or mailed upon receipt of price, 
$1.00 per box; six boxes, $5.00. Send for pamphlet 
and list of cured. Address, 


H. F. THAYER & CO. 


13 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S > 


SKIN CURE), 
E 


is Warranted to Cure 
ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER !TCHINCS on all parts of the 


DR. BENSON'S NEW REMEDY 





All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per package. 


- @ MARSTo 
or ee 
we wire ROOMS 


FOR 


LADIES x GENTLEMEN 


23 T029 BRATTLE St 
© BOSTON © 











HERE cy 
IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


rday at home. Samples worth $1 
ree. es STINSON 0,, Port- 
$5 to $20 Pre ddress S & Co,, P 








DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


Boned with a New Material, 


called Coraline, which is 
Vv superior to horn 
or whale! ; 


A REWARD OF $10 


will be paid for every 
Corset in which the Cor- 
aline breaks with six 
months’ ordinary wear. 
It is elastic, pliable, and 
very comfortable, and is 
not affected by cold, 
heat or moisture. 

Price by mail for 
Health or Nursing Cor- 
sets, $1.50; for Coraline 
or Flexible Hi Corsets, 
$1.25, For sale by leading merchants. ware of 
worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, N.Y. 
MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 
Or LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 














HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation restores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 


use. 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
} ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
THE GREAT CURE! 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 


It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
that causes the dreadful suffering which 
only the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


has had wonderful success, and’ an immense 








i 
failed. Itis mild, but efficient, CERTAIN 

IN ITS ACTION, but harmless in all cases. 
tar It cleanses, Strengthens and gives New 
Life to all the im; t organs of the body. 
The natural action of the Kidneys is restored. 
dof all di and the 





ig the most effectual remedy for cl the 
system of all morbid secretions. It be 
used in every household asa E , 
SPRING MEDICIN 
cures BILIOUSNESS, CONSTIPA- 
all FEMALE Diseases. 


the 

pare it. Itacts with 

GET ITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. _ PRICE, $1.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 

(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, vr. &) 











[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.} 





The above popular hygienic garment is manafac 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnishe 
us by the patentee, Mrs. S. T. Converse, and is of 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Wirter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place 
And ladies furnishing proces gepereliy. 

Ladies who cannot be fit by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manyer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 





287 Devonshire St. . Boston 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M.D. 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 4. mw. a 
Wednesday and Saturday exeantes, * af oe 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 


ELECTRICIAN. 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 
Catarrah treated constitutionally and inhala- 
tions locally. morrieity ona Electric cannot 
be estimated too y in cases of Debility, Ni 
ons, Rheumatism, prearaipie, Tum Pa 
— The Doctor's methods of treating 
wrth po nee ope gt en Micturition, 
» Bilious Colic an 
nently successful. mare 8.” 
The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
ters, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are @ specific for deep-seated inflamation wherever 
poor aa _b— ae of our will cure Rheu- 
» Neur atica, Bunions, I stion, 
Paia in back, liver, head and joints, oe 
Her Hyginic Abdoming! Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbili Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they are the only Su: 
porters based upon Hygienic principles, and the caly 
clasps that does not cut the hose. Syringes p= 
— Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office. 











28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SExEs 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 


ileges. 

The lectures of the seventh year be October 8 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880, is Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
Te pn mf examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and Gurgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


Dean. 
I. T. TALBO.L, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. ly 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 


to order. 
| ‘ 


¥ : 
ft ie 


Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fu 
Direction for Measuremenxs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ ddress. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
trom Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


h: Pi 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


6 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 
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It gave you no assent when you criticised 
his language or his method. It isa mistake 
to say, as some phrase it, that he*‘scolded ;” 
he never uttered anything but the holiest 
and loftiest indignation, and they who heard 
it, those who looked into his eye, and were 
thrilled his voice, krew that it came 
from the depths of the most compassionate 
and gentlest of souls. And this was a man 
brave, firm, accurate and wise; with a sweet- 
ness of spirit that could not be angered, 
with a logic never at fault, with a memory 
that never failed him; all brought to bear 
for the cause at the right moment, and in a 
method of his own, You might say, at 
first glance, his method was erratic, it was 
misjudged, it was useless, it provoked more 
opposition than it gathered aic for the cause. 
Let us see. 

Foster could not have grown up any- 
where but in New England. He was a He- 
brew of the Hebrews. Fifty years the 
thought and literature of New England were 
colored by Jewish history, Indeed no man 
unless familiar with the old Testament can 
understand or appreciate the literature of 
England fifty years ago, neither its prose, 
nor its poetry; and any man who addressed 
a New England crowd fifty years ago, 
might dispense with the classics, but would 
have been utterly inefficient unless he 
could speak to the associations that nestled 
in their memory of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Imagery, illustration, argument were He- 
brew. Foster was born of the Old Testa- 
ment, and he knew thoroughly the New 
England that was similiarly bred as himself. 
At home in every part of the Bible, fami- 
liar with its text and full of its spirit—he 
and the best part of his audience met ona 
common ground, The secret of his success 
is that, loyal himself to the principles that 
underlie civil and religious New England, he 
held them upand dared his hearer to be so 
false to his mother’s lesson and his father’s 
creed as to deny theclaim both made on his 
life and conduct. 

The proof that he was not erratic—that 
he did not lack judgment is this: the 
crowds he converted never needed another 
word of counsel; you might leave them 
alone, with the gusts and storms of the mor- 
al and intellectual tempests beating upon 
them, and you might be sure that inside 
that heart and brain he had planted some 
thing which having met and confronted the 
storm and tempest, would still have vigor 
to stand. The ground he tilled never need- 
ed another cultivation. Maine. New Hamp- 
shire, and Ohio were the special field of his 
labors, and Essex County in this Common- 
wealth. There never were abolitionists, 
and never districts of anti-slavery people 
more thorough and effective, more devoted 
and far-sighted, more clear in vision, more 
independent in judgment, and more single- 
hearted, than the departments which owed 
their strength and training to him, and on 
which he impressed the seal of his particu- 
lar anti-slavery character. So, when men 
said to me, in years gone by, ‘‘Stephen is 
erratic,” ‘‘Stephen lacks judgment,” 
‘Stephen repels more than he attracts,”—I 
pointed them to towns where he labored, to 
the homes he brought within the circle of 
his anti-slavery influence, to the men whom 
he persuaded to lay life and all they had on 
that altar, and tothe fact that they were the 
best men, the strongest men. and the most 
devoted men; and when the _ great 
triumph came, when slavery in its outward 
form was stricken down, and men lvoked 
forward to see what further the anti-slavery 
principle had to do, what new issues de- 
manded iis vigilance, what other fields 
claimed the brains and skill which had been 
devoted to, and trained in those forty years’ 
conflict with slavery, Stephen Foster’s con- 
verts rallied shoulder to shoulder to 
the support of woman, to every reform 
movement, to every great question of labor, 
as you know, in this country, thus showing 
that they had no narrow, limited surface 
view, of merely breaking a chain, but had 
given life to a principle they fully appreci- 
ated and had profoundly studied. 

He rests from his labors, and, as Mr. Pills- 
bury has said, he is emphatically the John 
Brown of the moral movement. Mr. Foster 
repudiated violence; but the two men would 
have come together like kindred drops, if 
they had been engaged in any common en- 
terprise. Every mark that distinguishes 
them they have, each one, one as perfectly 
as the other; and whoever studies in future 
the philosophy of Agitation, the great lever 
of all civil, and, to a certain extent, of mor- 
al progress in free states, whoever studies 
in future the method of Agitation, must 
study this life which has just ended, for it 
represents one of the most sagacious, most 
devoted, and most successful laborers in 
peacefully uprooting a system which had 
anchored itself in the religious prejudices of 
the people, and was the corner stone of the 
intellectual life and the commercial pros- 
perity of a great nation. 

You are not to-day, the younger portion 
of you, in a condition to measure the vast- 
ness of the sacrifice that men were called to 
make in 1835 and 40. Youdo not know 
how bitter, how unrelenting, how persist-. 
ent, how ingenious was the opposition. 
The temperance farmer has seen his orchard 
girdled, as proof of his neighbor's criticism, 
and in the exposed counties you have seep 
the property of the reformer destroyed, to 

unish his intellectual and moral obstinacy. 
he abolitionist was subjected to the same 
‘dangers, and there was added to them the 
rsonal bitterness which excluded him 
_ social life. If he hada apan & they 
were never invited to any village gat ering. 
or town celebration or festivity; his family 
were under the ban, his character was gone. 
At that time I often had letters addressed 
tome in Boston, asking questions about 
Garrison, the most stainless of reformers, 
that would astonish you into incredulity, 
and the writers informed me that they heard 
these lies from Honorables and Reverend 
Dectors. Character was nothing; and there 
could be no appeal to the press; every door 
was shut, the churches shut, public halls 
shut, the journals shut, every access to the 
public mina closed! It needed something 
ike the monk Talemachus rushing into the 





Roman Colosseum, and flinging himself be- 
tween the gladiators, when that single sac- 
rifice brought soon to an end the cruel 
games of Rome. So, it needed ay | 
thus to shake New England, and stun it 
into listening! He was the man, and offer- 
ed himself for the martyrdom. He went 
alone, and stood alone on the outermost 
int; and when he came back, it was with 
ull sheaves, conquering, having convulsed 
the nation, and stunned it into attention. 
Then we saw there was nothing erratic in 
the method, nothing mistaken. ng years 
followed, with the ripeness of success, and 
he went down to his grave, full of honors, 
—a great life; and — that distinguish- 
ed group, the anti-slavery leaders forty years 
ago, this name must always stand. He 
stands alone—one indispensable to make up 
the complement of those who achieved the 
victory. No other man’s merit impedes the 
view of his; he shuts out no other man’s 
claim. He was, in a certain sense, the most 
devoted, and in one sphere, the most suc- 
cessful, and, in a large sense, the most self- 
sacrificing—for, as 1 said before, he loved 
his neighbor better than himself; he held 
nothing back; in the utterness of the con- 
secration he stands almost alone. 

We should not forget that breadth and 
catholicity of mind which made him not 
only an Abolitionist, but held him open to 
every new claim and reform movement, nor 
that constant and tireless zeal which, up to 
his three score years and ten, moved him to 
give active support while he could, and the 
wisest and best counsel, after his physical 
strength failed, to every good work, 

And we should fail in just testimony if 
we forgot the clear vision, sober judgment, 
and impartial spirit which made him one of 
the most cautious and wisest of counsellors. 
The Anti-slavery cause had been, in a large 
sense, his education. In helping that his 
rare powers had been well trained, and his 
whole moral and intellectual nature devel- 
oped. Hence he was really a wise man. 

And his soul never grew old. The body 
was frail and broken, but when he roused, 
you recognized the same clear sense, the 
same stern loyalty to principle, the same 
readiness for self-sacrifice, and the same in- 
tense longing to be useful to his race. 

But the central guality which inspired 
and colored his character and career, and 
explains his rare success is the solemn earn- 
estness that governed his whole life. That 
is, after all, the quality which moves the 
world. Our friend was always in earnest, 
terribly in earnest. He was not sad; never 
a weight on the circle. He had a natural 
vein of humor—a dry wit—great readiness 
in putting any interruption under bis feet 
to the delight of an audience. 

He never bored you, as some reformers do, 
with his virtue or his ‘‘causes.” In private 
he could pass, more easily than many men,’ 
from grave to gay, and was the sunshine of 
any circle, enjoying wit and every kind of 
intellectual lite. A healthy, modest, robust, 
generous content was the ground-work of 
his daily life, and made its warp and woof. 
He had no atom of envy or jealousy or 
conceit, and trusted his friends without 
stint. 

But he never trifled. | You felt he had a 
great work to do, and ‘‘could not come 
down” to your worldly and carking level. 

You approached him with respectful def- 
erence; and strove to rise to what youknew 
was his atmosphere. The best took no liber- 
ties with him. He mace the atmosphere in 
which he was, and men accommodated 
themselves to him and it. How many are 
better for his having lived! How long the 
deep impression of this grand life will last! 

Thank God that we have been privileged 
to see it, lifting our sense of what it is pos- 
sible for man todo. Maythe memory of it 
abide so freshly with us that we may be 
worthy of his welcome, when we, too, are 
allowed to pass on behind the veil. 
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CONVENTION COMMENTS 


The unsuccessful attempt of the Massa- 
chusetts Republican State Central Com- 
mittee to exclude Mrs. Livermore from the 
convention continues to create comment, in 
which the weight of public opinion strong- 
ly condemns the committee. Mr. Samuel 
Hoar hastens to disavow the exact language 
ascribed to him by the Springfield Hepudii- 
can, but is careful not to explain what he 
did say. We copy the 


DISAVOWAL FROM MR. HOAR. 


Editor Republican:—In your issue of 
yesterday you publish a letter from your 
special correspondent in Worcester, who in 
undertaking to state what took place ata 
meeting of the State committee, where, as 
he says, the subject of the admission of Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore as a delegate to the Re- 
publican State convention was discussed, 
uses this language: “Mr. Hoar thought 
there would be as much sense in sending a 
trained monkey from Melrose as a cultivated 
woman.” This would seem to even a casu- 
al reader so evidently either ¢ joke on the 
part of the reporter or a por ony | counter- 
feit, that no harm could accrue from leav- 
ing it unnoticed, had you not given it the 
official stamp of editorial acceptance in 
your issue of this morning, in which you 
say: ‘‘Young Mr. Hoar is a big boy now, 
but he should think of his mother when 
tempted to compare Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more with a trained monkey.” Of course, 
a stranger might say, so courteous and cau- 
tious a newspaper as the Republican would 
not on two successive days publish such 
statements unless they had been ascertained 
to be accurate and truthful reports of what 
took place. That the meeting alluded to 
was a private one, at which no repre- 
sentative of the Republican wus present, is 
a fact to which neither the report nor the 
editorial calls attention. Such was the fact, 
and therefore the report on which you com- 
ment must, at the least, have been sesond- 
hand. Itis also untrue. It is, perhaps, too 
much to expect that private conversations 
and discussions will not be reported and 
misrepresented, but one can hardly be 
blamed for protesting against being gra- 
tuitously advertised as a foo]. 1 desire, 





therefore, to state that I never ‘thought 





there would be as much sense in sending a 
trained monkey from Melrose as a culti- 
vated woman,” neither did I ever give ut 
terance to any such sentiment. I have had 
and have expressed and now entertain a pro- 
found t for the character and attain- 
ments of Mrs, Livermore, and I never have 
been ‘‘tempted to compare” her with a 
trained monkey, or to speak of her with an 
terms of disrespect. I trust that the spirit 
of fair play, for which you are so justly 
famous, will lead you to give this statement 
as much prominence as if it were one of 
your own. SAMUEL Hoar. 

Concord, Sent. 22, 1881. 

Mr. Hoar does not deny using the ex- 
pression ‘trained monkey,” nor does he de- 
ny using it as an illustrative comparison. 
He does not yield the authorship of this 
delicate mot to our reporter. Whence came 
it? Who used it? It was used, and it was 
attributed by several reputable gentlemen 
who heard it to Mr. Hoar and to no one 
else. Repeated inquiry elicited no challenge 
of this fact. Mr. Hoar’s argument is re- 
ported to have been: ‘‘What if Melrose 
sends an alien or a trained monkey?” But 
Melrose has sent a woman, and a highly 
cultivated woman. Mr. Hoar supplied one 
limb of the comparison, the fact cognizant 
to all present supplied the other. If some 
ardent Darwinian should say to Mr. Hoar, 
discussing his father’s representative capa- 
city for some place, whatif his constituency 
“sent a trained monkey,” Mr. Hoar would 
not ask for a full and formal statement of 
the comparison before knocking him down. 
Mr. Hoar makes a show of grief that pri- 
vate conversations werereported. It is not 
our fault that they were private; they were 
highly public in character, that is certain, 
although they took place behind closed 
doors. We have no regard for any privilege 
of privacy whichis thrown over the session 
of a political committee and freely violated 
by its own members, especially when that 
committee assume to disfranchise constitu- 
encies in a body to which they themselves 
may not belong. If the committee will 
open their doors, our reporter will do them 
even fuller justice in the future than in the 
past.—Springfield Republican, 

Some additional light is thrown upon the 
matter by the following letter from Hon. 
F. A. Hobart, of Braintree, a Woman Suf- 
frage member of the State committee: 

MR. HOAR’S REMARKS AT WORCESTER. 


Editor Republican;—In your reference to 
the action of the Republican State Central 
Committee at the late convention, I think 
you do an injustice to Mr. Hoar in your al 
lusion to him. It is true that he took a 
decided position in opposition to the admis- 
sion of Mrs. Livermore as a delegate, but 
he did not draw any comparison between 
her and a “trained monkey.” The facts 
are these: The chairman, Mr. Stott, in 
explanation of his issuing a ticket to Mrs. 
Livermore had stated that he knew of no 
other course to pursue than to issue tickets 
to whoever presented uncontested creden- 
tials, and Mr. Hoar asked, ‘‘Suppose a 
trained monkey should present a credential, 
would you issue a ticket?” It is not true 
that he drew any comparison whatever. 
Mr. Hoar and myself took opposite grounds 
upon that question, but I feel that it is un- 
fair to charge that he drew any such com- 

arison as you allege. In this connection 
P desire to say that I entirely dissent from 
the action of the committee in adopting the 
preamble to their vote in admitting Mrs. 
Livermore. I think she was entitled to ad- 
mission, because she was selected by an 
intelligent constituency, and should have 
been admitted with all the rights and priv- 
ilegee of any other delegate. 

F. A. Hopart. 

South Braintree, Sept. 23, 1881. 


There is a young statesman named Sammy, 
Whose language is dove-like and lamby; 
As sassy and spunky 
As any *‘trained monkey,”’ 
Is this sweet, pleasant-spoken young Sammy. 
—Boston Traveller, 
That was certainly an unfortunate remark 
of Judge Hoar’s son Sam at Worcester.— 
Lawrence Eagle. 


Mr. Whitney, the Greenback candidate 
for State auditor, isthe sort of aman to 
please Mrs. Livermore. He is a firm be- 
liever in female Suffrage, and would like to 
have the secretary of State’s and the audi- 
tor’s and other departmentsfilled by women. 
—Boston Herald. 


It was very small potatoes for some mem- 
bers of the State committee to object, as it 
is reported they did, to the admission of 
Mrs. Livermore as a delegate, and the con- 
vention did well not to raise any discussion 
on the subject. Why should a delegate 
whose Christian name is Mary be objected 
to more than one who is named Harry? 
There is absolutely no need whatever of 
taking any notice of the difference.—New 
Bedford Standard. 


Some belated Republicans of the State 
committee at the Worcester convention at- 
tempted last Wednesday todeprive Mrs Ma- 
ry A. Livermore, one of the delegates 
of this town, of her seat in the State con- 
vention. At one time a lively breeze 
seemed imminent, but good sense came 
to the rescue and Mrs. Livermore was 
admitted. Don’t be distressed, good. friends, 
people are going to have their rights in this 
country, if it takes ages of work to secure 
them. — Melrose Journal. 


The orly ‘‘scene” with which the conven- 
tion was threatened, through the short- 
sighted action of the State committee Tues- 
day evening, was averted by the uncontested 
admission of Mrs. Livermore as a delegate 
upon, her credentials. She had the same 
right to a seat in the convention, and a 
voice in its councils, that every other regu- 
larly chosen delegate had. here is no 
party regulation or legal statute limiting re- 
publican constituencies in the choice of 
delegates to legal voters, or to persons who 





never rode ahobby. The convention alwa 

has a lene oy | pom bm such delegates in ts 
own —_ heey os pee, and can always 
exerc without ranchisin body. 
—Boston Advertiser. pers ing 


Mrs. Livermore was allowed to take her 
seat as a member of the Republican State 
convention in Worcester, yesterday, in spite 
of the vote of the State committee—and she 
took it without a word of opposition being 
spoken. As a precedent this may be impor- 
tant.— idence Press. 


Mrs. Livermore was admitted as a dele- 
gate from Melrose to the Republican con- 
vention. The State committee explained 
their aetion with a great deal of verbosity, 
but the fact was they had no right to keep 
her out and did not dare to try it— Taunton 
Gazette. 


Young Mr. Hoar, of Concord, has served 
a year in the Legislature, and therefore 
knows it all. He remarked at Worcester 
that the people of Melrose might as well 
send a trained monkey to represent trem as 
the honored Mrs. Livermore, whose shoes 
an unfledged stripling like Mr. Hoar is not 
worthy to clean. If Mr. Hoar will remove 
to Melrose, perhaps the people of that town 
will be induced to contribute him to the first 
political menagerie in want of interesting 
and mirth-provoking live stock.—Taunton 
Gazette. 


Young Mr. Hoar is a big boy now, but he 
should think of his mother when tempted 
to compare Mrs. Mary A. Livermore with a 
trained monkey. A man of the people now 
mourned by the wide world, never forgot 
to pay respect to his mother and to women. 
Let it be remembered that this excellent wo- 
man, who helped represent the town of Mel- 
rose in yesterday’s Republican convention 
at Worcester, has done more to serve the 
Republican party than the son of Judge 
Hoar, of Concord. More, too, than Mr. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, of Nahant..—Spring- 
field Repubiican, 


If anything was needed to demonstrate 
that the son of Judge Hoar is a ‘‘snob” of 
the first water, it was his vulgar allusion to 
Mrs. Livermore in the recent Republican 
convention. In allowing himself to com- 
pare that most excellent woman toa trained 
monkey, he travelled beyond the bounda- 
ries of common decency, and demonstrated 
the necessity of keeping such ‘‘milk-sop 
gentry” under the ‘‘spanking” guardianship 
of motherly women like Mrs, Livermore un- 
til they have learned to observe the propri- 
eties of public utterance.— Boston Star. 


Mrs. Livermore is a woman of culture, 
and with few of the traits which render the 
“strong-minded” individuals of her sex re- 
pugnant. No great harm would accrue to 
the Republican party if she were allowed a 
seat at the State convention at Worcester to- 
day. The delegates must be, by this time, 
familiar with ali the arguments that the ad- 
vocates of Woman Suffrage use, and can 
answer them as well in Mechanics’ Hall as 
elsewhere. We have no idea that she could 
carry the State convention with a rush, un- 
less a great change has occurred in public 
opinion within a few months. Mrs. Liver- 
more can do little there unless she is 
elevated into an ‘‘issue.”—Boston Trans- 
cript. 


The Republican State Convention held 
to-day was an unusually quiet one, and the 
business which it met to consider was 
transacted without any discussion whatever. 
Even the constantly agitated questions of 
liguor legislation and Woman Suffrage were 
kept in the background for once, and noi a 
suggestion was made from the floor in regard 
to these or any other topics of political im- 
port. This was due, of course, to the effect 
of the event which has filled the whole 
nation with mourning. It was felt that it 
would be but seemly under the sad circum- 
stances of the time for the convention to 
dispose of its business with as great prompt- 
ness and as quietly as possible, and to this 
end it was agreed on all sides that for this 
year at least issues which are apt to be 
raised in the convention should remain in 
abeyance. This involved at least one com- 
promise, for it seemed on Tuesday evening 
that the question of the women’s rights was 
to be brought up in a somewhat unpleasant 
manner. The controversy in the State 
central committee as to the admission of 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, an accredited del- 
egate from Melrose, to a seat inthe conven- 
tion was in a fair way to be carried into the 
convention itself, owing to the decision of 
the committee to have that lady excluded 
on account of her sex. For the sake of 
harmony the committee yesterday morning 
reconsidered its action, and thus Mrs. Liver- 
more secured her seat as a delegate after all, 
and no harm resulted from her presence. 
She occupied a seat with the Middlesex 
delegation, near the platform,—Boston 
Journal. 


The Republican state committee has 
raised the question of the power of a party 
caucus to select its representative in the 
State convention from outside of properly 
qualified Republican voters of the mascu- 
line sex. But a party caucus has other func- 
tions than putting men in nomination for 
office. It is the grand council of the party, 
with power to decide upon what issues the 
campaign is to be waged. The convention 
may decide that the sale of the State's rail- 
road property isan issue which the party 
shall adopt, and by a mere majority it has 
the power to make that a distinctively par- 
ty issue. It might be that the Melrose Re- 
publicans believed vaccination to be an evil 
which should be combated by narty action, 
and, in casting about for the most eloquent 
person to present that issue in the cc.nven- 
tion, they might select Wendell Phillips or 
General Butler as their delegate. There are 
sound political lawyers and Republicans, 
whose names it would astonish the State 
committee to hear spoken, who hold that in 
such a case the Republicans of Melrose 
would have a perfect right to give their pow- 
er of attorney to either of the gentlemen 
mentioned, although they are not even Re. 
publicans. Once let a convention take up- 
on itself to infringe upon the right of a cau- 
cus to select its representative in that body, 
and a mere majority in the convention could, 





with reason, vote to oust the minority be- 
cause, at some time, the delegates compos- 
ing it have vuted with the opposition, have 
not been vaccinated, do not believe in the 
Christian religion, etc. It is held by Repub- 
licans, whose party fidelity cannot be ques- 
tioned, that no convention can decide that 
a duly accredited delegate shall not partic- 
ipate in its deliberations. — Boston Herald. 








A Wise Deacon. 


‘Deacon Wilder, I want you to tell me 
how you kept yourself and family well the 
ast season, when all the rest of us have 
n sick so much, and have had the doctor 
visiting us so often.” 
“Brother Taylor, the answer is very easy. 
I used Hop Bitters in time; kept my family 
well and saved the doctor's bills. Three 
dollars’ worth of it kept us well and able 
to work all the time. I'l] warrant it has 
cost you and the neighbors one or two hun. 
a dollars apiece to keep sick the same 
ime. 
‘Deacon, I'll use your medicine here- 
after.” 





A Sure Cure for Piles, 


Do you know what it is to suffer with 
Piles? If you do, you know what is one 
of the worst torments of the human frame. 
The most perfect cure ever known is Kid- 
ney-Wort. It cures constipation, and then 
its tonic action restores health to the dis- 
eased bowels and prevents recurrence of 
disease. Try it without delay. The dry 
om oe liquid are both sold by druggists, — 

é. 





SPECIAL ‘NOTICES. 





The Evening School of Elocution, 5 
Park street, Boston, Room 1, Clara Gamwell War- 
ner, ins'ractor, has re-opened for the season, Pri- 
vate lessons and classes. Personal applications re- 
ceived oy on Tuesday and Friday evenings from 6 
to7 + ta + Communications by mail promptly an- 
swered. 


Vassar College, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Examinations for entrance, Sept. 14th. Catalogue 


sent on application to 
W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 





Mt. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., ILL. 


Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has original features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
° superior, “The Oread,”’ giving particulars sent 

ree. 
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WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
UF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The thirty.second Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6, 1881, in the new college building. 
Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospi- 
tal, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthope. 
dic Hospitais. Spring Course of Lecture-, Practical 
Demonstrations, and Winter | re are free (except 
for expense of materia)) to all matriculants of the 
year. For further information address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., M. D., 

North College Avenue and 21st Street, Philadelphia, 
Offers the best advantages in the epecialities of its 
department. Fall term opens Oct. 5th, 1881. Pri- 
vate pupils received after Sept. 21, 1881. 

Ro 4 particulars address ANNIE BARIGHT, Prin- 
cipa 

reeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


’ + . =. "hrareag eae 
we 
Woman's Medical College:Chicago 

The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring 
term commences about March 1 and continues 12 
weeks, 

The requirements for admission, the course ofstudy 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to 
contiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson. M. D., Secretary. 

SBB eck your own town. Terms and $5 out 
fitfree. Address H. Hatuerr & Co., Port§ 
land, Maine. Ae el Se 
Guilmette Syst 
uilmette System. 
Mrse.J. D. MILLER, 
A thorough exponent of the Guilmette System of 
vocal technique and respiratory exercise, will take a 
limited number of pupils at 7 Hamilton place, 
Room 10. 12to6, 


Dress Reform. 


The undersigned desires to communicate with per- 
sons interestea in dress reform within one hundred 
miles of New York, with a view to arranging a few 
meetings in the fall. Cc. B. WHITEHEAD, 

37 4t Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
Qaae 15 cente to Miss A. C. Clay, Piermont, Graf- 
\O ton Co.,N.H.,and get one of the New Emery Bags. 
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Six Readings, @ 
By MR. GEORGE RIDDLE, in aid of the Soldiers’ 
Home Bazaar, at Horticultural Hall, on alternate 
Saturdays. at 12 M., commencing October 15, Tick- 
ets, $3.00 and $2.00 for course, according to location. 
for sale at A. Williams & Co., corner School and 
Washington Streets. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.’S 
Beef, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. 1w 


Student Note Books 


20 cts. 25 cts. 30 cte. and 35 cts. each. 


VIEWS, PHOTOGRAPHIC 
IEWS, ETC, 


Nathaniel W. Appleton, 
7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 


CORTICELLI 
Embroidery Silk, 


ON SPOOLS (4 Skeins Each). 


Ladies, save time and money, and improve your 
Art Work by using these goods. 

This Embroidery Silk so.d on spools is of better 
quality than that commonly sold in skeins. 
good assortment of the popular Corticelli brand in 
the most beautiful shades can be found at 


N. D. WHITNEY & 00'S, 27 
Corner Tremont and Winter Street, Boston. 8m 
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